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Communicative  tasks  with  small  groups  and  pairs  are 
increasingly  common  in  English  as  a Second  Language  (ESL) 
classes,  yet  teachers  still  know  little  about  the  quality  of 
the  students'  verbal  interaction  on  these  tasks.  The  study 
reported  here  is  a qualitative  analysis  of  ESL  students' 
patterns  of  participation  on  several  well-known  tasks.  The 
primary  research  question  was  whether  and  how  students 
judged  verbally  assertive  (active)  by  their  teachers  domi- 
nate those  judged  verbally  timid  (passive)  when  paired 
together.  Secondary  questions  included  whether  changing 
partners  affected  the  patterns  of  participation  of  active 
and  passive  speakers,  and  whether  passive  speakers  partici- 
pate more  with  active  or  passive  partners.  Ten  ESL 
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students,  six  from  the  University  of  Florida  and  four  from 
the  University  of  Panama,  were  placed  in  active  and  passive 
sets.  In  active  sets,  a speaker  judged  active  was  paired 
with  both  an  active  and  a passive  speaker;  in  passive  sets, 
a speaker  judged  passive  was  paired  with  an  active  and  a 
passive  partner.  All  pairs  were  audiotaped  in  English  and 
those  with  Spanish-speakers  were  also  audiotaped  in  Spanish 
performing  five  common  ESL  tasks:  (a)  both  speakers  found 

differences  between  their  pictures,  (b)  one  speaker 
described  a picture  for  the  other  to  draw,  (c)  both  speakers 
placed  a list  of  candidates  in  order,  (d)  both  speakers 
narrated  a story,  and  (e)  both  speakers  solved  a current 
events  problem.  Transcripts  of  the  audiotapes  were 
analyzed.  The  results  showed  that  students  judged  verbally 
active  indeed  dominated  by  managing  conversations,  pre- 
senting information,  and  making  decisions  more  than  their 
passive  partners.  Moreover,  speakers  manifested  distinct 
discourse  styles  by  maintaining  similar  patterns  of  parti- 
cipation regardless  of  the  speaking  style  of  their  partners, 
the  task  type,  or  the  language.  The  results  challenge 
current  theoretical  claims  that  two-way  tasks  produce 
balanced  conversations  and  suggest  directions  for  future  ESL 
research  and  classroom  procedures. 
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SECTION  I 

BACKGROUND  AND  MOTIVATION 

The  major  question  in  the  area  of  second  language 
acquisition  (SLA)  is,  "How  do  people  come  to  communicate  in 
languages  other  than  their  native  language?"  The  same 
question  is  important  to  the  related  area  of  English  as  a 
second  language  (ESL) . Here  the  focus  is  narrowed  to 
students  learning  English  as  a second  or  foreign  language 
under  supervised  instruction,  especially  in  classroom 
settings.  Since  these  are  part  of  formally  planned  pro- 
grams, educators  must  also  ask  under  what  conditions  stu- 
dents learn  most  efficiently  and  how  the  program  can  create 
these  conditions  to  provide  the  most  advantageous  environ- 
ments for  second  language  learning. 

The  search  for  answers  to  the  above  questions  has  led 
to  extensive  observation,  theory  construction,  and  research 
of  language  learners  both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom. 
Answers  have  appeared  in  many  different  forms,  from  compre- 
hensive formal  theories  of  SLA  to  anecdotal  evidence  of 
"what  works."  Over  the  years,  the  varying  answers  have 
influenced  the  activities,  materials,  and  even  the  design  of 
ESL  programs.  In  this  way  ESL  instruction  benefits  from  the 
results  of  observation,  theory  construction,  and  research; 
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in  turn,  these  changes  in  program  design,  materials,  and 
activities  provide  appropriate  conditions  for  further  study 
in  optimal  settings  within  the  ESL  classroom. 
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All  important  ESL  research  bears  in  some  way  on 
theories  of  second  language  acquisition.  The  purpose  of  a 
study  may  be  to  test  a particular  hypothesis,  or  to  discover 
new  variables  or  confirm  others  already  present  in  a theory. 
Other  investigations  are  primarily  based  on  observations 
made  by  the  researchers,  with  no  particular  theory  in  mind, 
but  these  can  also  bear  on  theory. 

The  results  of  studies,  at  least  by  implication,  may 
discredit  a certain  theory,  extend  it,  limit  it,  or  other- 
wise modify  it;  or  the  results  may  point  to  a different 
approach  and  thus  lead  to  a different  theory  altogether.  In 
ESL  research,  studies  have  often  disproved  widely  held 
assumptions  or  indicated  significant  factors  previously  not 
considered.  For  example,  investigation  of  teacher-student 
interaction  in  ESL  classrooms  has  revealed  unexpected 
patterns  of  behavior  that  should  now  be  taken  into  account 
for  both  theory  and  methodology  of  second  language  learning 
and  teaching. 

The  present  study  bears  on  theories  of  second  language 
acquisition,  especially  on  those  dealing  with  ESL  instruc- 
tion. Specifically,  it  joins  an  extensive  body  of  research 
based  on  a particular  theory  of  ESL  learning  in  the  class- 
room. To  pursue  this  prospect,  I will  (a)  describe  recent 
trends  in  SLA  and  ESL  research,  (b)  present  the  theory  and 
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research  for  a specific  area  of  study  directly  related  to 
the  present  pilot  study,  and  (c)  introduce  the  basic  ration- 
ale for  the  pilot  study. 

SLA  and  ESL  Research 

These  two  fields  are  relatively  recent,  with  the 
publication  of  extensive  studies  beginning  in  the  late  1960s 
and  early  1970s.  In  both  fields,  research  on  the  second 
language  often  followed  similar  research  on  the  first.  For 
acquisition,  first  language  studies  conducted  research  on 
young  children  acquiring  their  native  language  (Brown,  1973; 
MacWhinney,  1984)  . For  formal  English  instruction,  class- 
room-centered research  was  conducted  for  subjects  taught  in 
English  to  native  speakers  (Brophy  & Good,  1986;  Cazden, 
1986;  Wittrock,  1986). 

Research  in  these  fields  has  utilized  a variety  of 
methods.  A majority  of  the  studies  has  dealt  with  commu- 
nication inside  or  outside  the  classroom.  The  methodology 
of  these  studies  has  varied.  Observers  might  take  notes  in 
a classroom  or  in  some  other  less  formal  setting  (Seliger, 
1977)  ; or,  teachers  and  learners  might  keep  diaries  of  their 
experiences  and  impressions  over  a period  of  time.  But  the 
most  common  method  of  gathering  data  has  been  by  means  of 
audio-  and  videotapes.  Transcripts  of  the  tapes  are  then 
used  as  materials  for  studying  different  aspects  of 
communication . 


Early  studies  emphasized  the  acquisition  of  certain 
forms,  for  example,  pronouns,  articles,  or  inflectional 
morphemes  (Bailey,  Madden,  & Krashen,  1974;  Dulay  & Burt, 
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1974;  Larsen-Freeman,  1978).  The  number  of  correct  uses  in 
obligatory  contexts  was  tabulated  to  estimate  when  an  item 
should  count  as  acquired.  Other  studies  looked  at  errors  in 
grammar  made  by  learners  in  speaking  or  writing  (Celce- 
Murcia  & Hawkins,  1985) . It  was  noted,  however,  that  forms 
often  appeared  in  both  correct  and  incorrect  contexts  with 
too  much  regularity  to  be  considered  random.  Then,  rather 
than  comparing  the  use  or  misuse  of  a form  with  native 
speaker  norms,  researchers  began  to  study  the  function  of 
the  form  within  the  learner's  own  language  use.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  result  of  this  change  in  focus  was  the 
increasing  awareness  that  form  and  function  studied  in 
conjunction  would  yield  a more  accurate  picture  of  language 
acquisition  than  either  studied  in  isolation.  This  insight 
led  researchers  to  devote  attention  to  the  context  of 
language  use,  to  the  learners'  discourse.  Discourse  analy- 
sis has  thus  become  an  increasingly  accepted  method  for 
analyzing  transcripts  of  learners'  and  teachers'  speech 
production.  At  present,  this  method  is  used  in  many  of  the 
most  important  studies  in  both  SLA  and  ESL , including  most 
of  the  studies  mentioned  here. 

SLA  and  ESL  research  overlap  in  many  instances,  but  not 
in  all.  In  SLA  studies,  three  major  areas  of  research 
inter language , input , and  interaction.  While  input  and 
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interaction  have  often  been  studied  in  ESL  classrooms,  some 
important  studies  of  interlanguage  have  focused  on  the 
natural  acquisition  of  English  with  no  formal  instruction. 
Nevertheless,  the  results  are  pertinent  to  language  acquisi- 
tion in  the  classroom  and  therefore  to  the  pilot  study  to  be 
presented  here. 

One  such  interlanguage  study  was  Heubner's  (1983) 
longitudinal  analysis  of  the  development  of  a Hmong 
speaker's  proficiency  in  English.  His  findings  provide 
evidence  for  the  basic  hypothesis  that  interlanguage,  the 
learner's  developing  language,  is  systematic  at  any  point  in 
its  progression  towards  the  second  language.  For  example, 
analyzing  audiotapes  of  the  speaker's  conversations  over  a 
period  of  time,  Heubner  found  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
definite  article  was  not  manifested  as  a steady  increase  in 
its  appearance.  By  focusing  on  the  contexts  it  appeared  in, 
Heubner  found  that  the  article  served  various  functions  in 
the  developing  language  system,  as  though  the  learner  were 
unconsciously  testing  various  hypotheses  to  arrive  at  the 
native  speaker  norm.  With  the  function  taken  into  account, 
the  irregular  appearance  of  the  definite  article  no  longer 
seemed  erratic  but  manifested  systematic  shifts  in  use  that 
approached  (but  did  not  reach)  native  speaker  norms. 

Heubner's  method  is  as  important  as  his  results.  His 
was  the  first  longitudinal  study  of  natural  data  to  employ 
discourse  analysis  for  the  study  of  changing  form- function 
correspondences  in  a learner's  developing  interlanguage. 
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Others  who  have  contributed  to  this  type  of  research  include 
Rutherford  (1983)  on  the  transition  from  topic  prominence  to 
subject  prominence,  Giacomi  and  Vion  (1986)  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  discourse  markers,  and  Pfaff  (1986)  on  the  develop- 
ment of  pronominal  and  determiner  systems. 

In  addition  to  these  studies  of  natural  acquisition, 

ESL  classroom-centered  research  has  also  provided  important 
insights,  especially  for  understanding  the  language  learning 
process  in  instructional  settings.  (See  Gaies,  1983;  Long, 
1983a;  Long  & Porter,  1985;  and  Seliger  & Long,  1983;  for 
discussion  of  the  research.)  Four  main  areas  of  study  have 
been  (a)  individual  student  variables,  (b)  the  teacher's 
behavior,  (c)  the  treatment  of  learners'  errors,  and 
(d)  patterns  of  participation  (Bailey,  1985;  Gaies,  1983). 
The  first  two  types  of  research  have  yielded  valuable 
information  about  students'  and  teachers'  strategies  for 
making  the  language  learning  process  more  rapid  and 
efficient.  The  third  and  especially  the  fourth,  patterns  of 
participation,  include  what  are  generally  known  as  input  and 
interaction  studies.  These  overlapping  domains  concern  the 
discourse  of  teachers  and  students  in  the  ESL  classroom. 

If  the  central  concept  of  interlanguage  studies  was  the 
systematic  nature  of  learners'  developing  language,  the 
premise  underlying  early  input  studies  was  that  the  input, 
the  language  the  learners  were  exposed  to,  reached  them  in 
modified  versions  that  facilitated  comprehension. 
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Part  of  the  motivation  for  input  studies  in  ESL  arose 
after  earlier  research  on  first  language  acquisition 
examined  the  speech  directed  to  very  young  children.  (See 
Brown,  1973,  for  a landmark  study  and  Moerk,  1985,  for  a 
re-estimation  of  Brown's  data  using  discourse  analysis.) 
Another  reason  for  the  interest  in  speech  directed  to  ESL 
learners  was  SLA  theory,  such  as  Stephen  Krashen ' s "input 
hypothesis"  (Krashen,  1981,  1982a,  1982b).  This  hypothesis, 
one  of  nine  within  Krashen' s theory  of  second  language 
acquisition,  holds  that  speakers  adjust  their  language  to  be 
just  a little  above  the  learner's  level.  Using  various 
clues,  the  learner  comprehends  the  message  and  slowly  raises 
his  or  her  level  of  proficiency  to  the  level  directed 
towards  him  or  her.  As  the  process  continues,  the  learner 
gradually  acquires  the  foreign  language. 

Input  studies,  therefore,  first  concentrated  on  whether 
and  how  speakers,  especially  teachers,  modified  the  speech 
they  directed  to  learners.  They  were  found  to  speak  slower, 
use  less  ellipsis,  more  intonation  and  stress,  less  sandhi, 
less  complex  syntax,  and  more  staging  (Chaudron,  1983; 
Chaudron,  1985b;  Long,  1983b;  Long,  1985).  Studies  then 
focused  on  various  aspects  of  language  modification  for 
input:  different  levels,  from  phonology  (Avery,  Ehrlich,  & 

Yorio,  1985)  to  discourse  patterns  (Edmondson,  1985);  and 
different  speakers,  from  teachers  (Chaudron,  1985a)  to 
native  and  nonnative  English-speaking  student  peers 
(Hirvonen,  1985) . 


One  such  study  by  Kleifgen  (1985)  is  representative  of 
the  thorough  research  done  in  this  area.  In  her  study  of  a 
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kindergarten  teacher's  interaction  with  her  nonnative 
English-speaking  students,  Kleifgen  found  variations  in  the 
teacher's  speech  with  different  children  at  the  same  point 
in  time  and  with  the  same  child  over  several  months.  More 
modification  occurred  with  less  proficient  students,  and 
modification  decreased  with  the  same  student  over  time  as 
that  student's  proficiency  increased.  The  evidence  indi- 
cated that  the  teachers  not  only  modified  their  speech,  but 
that  they  continually  adjusted  it  for  the  changing  profi- 
ciency levels  of  individual  learners. 

If  discourse  analysis  studies  of  teacher-student 
exchanges  revealed  important  insights  about  language 
directed  toward  the  learner,  input,  they  also  revealed  the 
complex  and  interlocking  roles  of  all  those  involved  in  the 
communication  event.  In  the  ESL  classroom  where  pair  and 
small-group  communicative  activities  occur  along  with 
traditional  teacher-directed  formats,  the  studies  examined 
both  teacher-learner  and  learner-learner  interactions.  In 
these  studies,  the  purpose  was  not  so  much  to  determine  what 
type  of  input  one  participant  provided  for  another,  but  to 
determine  how  all  the  participants  worked  together  to 
develop  the  interaction.  Learners  were  thus  active  if  not 
always  accomplished  participants,  and  their  activities  for 
attaining  understanding  and  sustaining  exchanges  became  an 
important  topic  for  research. 


ESL  interaction  studies  have  been  carried  out  in 
three  main  areas:  the  structure , the  content , and  the 
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negotiation  found  in  these  exchanges.  The  first  area,  the 
structure  of  interaction,  concerns  how  speakers  initiate, 
sustain,  and  terminate  conversations.  Richards  and  Schmidt 
(1983)  reported  that  learners  with  low  proficiency  had 
trouble  initiating  and  sustaining  interactions.  In  con- 
versing with  native  speakers,  learners  got  fixed  at  the 
response  end  of  the  typical  exchanges.  Since  such  learners 
do  not  use  their  turns  to  combine  a "response"  move  with  an 
"initiate"  move,  they  spend  most  of  their  time  reacting  to 
what  the  native  (or  more  proficient)  speakers  wish  to 
discuss.  Moreover,  since  low  proficiency  learners  do  not 
add  to  topics,  the  conversations  often  jump  from  topic  to 
topic  with  no  clear  overall  direction.  Typical  for  these 
conversations  is  a series  of  yes/no  questions  by  native 
speakers  followed  by  one-word  or  short-phrase  responses  by 
learners.  Kramsch  (1985)  and  others  who  have  encountered 
similar  problems  suggest  that  conversation  management 
techniques  be  taught  and  the  results  studied.  So  far, 
research  has  not  often  focused  on  the  developmental  aspects 
of  conversation  management  strategies,  but  two  exceptions 
are  Nicholas  (1984)  and  Ellis  (1985) . 

The  content  of  interactions  has  also  been  studied.  The 
terms  "scaffolding"  (Slobin,  1973)  and  "vertical  construc- 
tions (Faerch,  1985;  Scollon,  1976)  were  originally  used  to 
refer  to  mother-child  sequences  that  build  up  a complete 
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proposition  over  several  turns.  Ellis  (1985)  and  Zobl 
(1984)  studied  this  phenomenon  among  children  learning  a 
second  language  and  found  that  proficient  speakers'  turns 
prompted  the  learners  to  continue  developing  topics  and  to 
produce  longer  utterances.  The  benefits  of  teacher-student 
vertical  constructions  in  the  classroom  are  not  yet  clear, 
however  (Faerch,  1985)  . 

A final  and  major  area  of  interaction  studies  has 
concentrated  on  a specific  aspect  of  interaction  called 
negotiation  or  restructuring . According  to  one  definition, 
it  is  triggered  by  a break  in  the  normal  flow  of  a conversa- 
tion and  serves  to  avoid  or  repair  a breakdown  in  communica- 
tion (Gass  & Varonis,  1985).  Negotiation  enhances  mutual 
understanding  through  the  use  of  communication  strategies 
such  as  checks  of  comprehension  and  confirmation,  appeals 
for  help,  translations,  and  so  on.  (See  Faerch  & Kasper, 
1983,  and  Tarone,  1980,  for  detailed  classifications.) 

Research  has  also  explored  where  and  how  negotiation 
takes  place.  One  perspective  concerns  negotiation  in 
teacher-directed  classes.  For  example,  Kasper  (1985) 
studied  the  occurrence  and  duration  of  repair  (corrections 
by  self  and  others)  in  relation  to  the  type  of  activity 
underway  in  the  foreign  language  classroom.  Other  studies 
have  investigated  negotiation  within  student-student 
exchanges  in  the  classroom,  and  research  is  now  addressing 
the  complex  interrelations  between  negotiation,  task  type, 
and  classroom  format.  This  area  of  research  is  the  starting 
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point  for  the  pilot  study  to  be  presented  here  and  will 
therefore  be  expounded  in  more  detail  in  the  next  part. 

Classroom  Format,  Task  Type,  and  Negotiation 

In ter language , the  learners'  developing  language 
system,  input , the  language  they  are  exposed  to,  and 
interaction , the  role  they  play  in  communication  events, 
continue  to  be  major  areas  of  study  in  ESL  (see  page  4) . As 
research  progresses,  studies  tend  to  become  more  specific. 
Researchers  investigate  new  variables  or  complex  interdepen- 
dencies among  variables  already  recognized  but  not  yet 
studied  together.  One  such  growing  body  of  research  has 
examined  the  relation  between  negotiation,  teaching  format, 
and  task  type  in  the  ESL  classroom  (Doughty  & Pica,  1986; 
Pica,  1987;  Pica  & Doughty,  1985a,  1985b;  Pica,  Young,  & 
Doughty,  19  87)  . 

This  line  of  research  is  all  the  more  important  because 
in  recent  years  theories  emphasizing  natural  acquisition 
processes  have  led  to  changes  in  ESL  classroom  formats  and 
activities.  In  place  of  traditional  teacher-directed 
formats,  teacher  explanations,  practice  exercises  and 
drills,  more  class  time  is  being  spent  by  small  groups  and 
pairs  participating  in  discussions,  problem-solving  tasks, 
and  other  communicative  activities.  Yet  there  is  still 
relatively  little  research  on  students'  language  performance 
within  these  different  types  of  tasks.  Nevertheless,  both 
theorists  and  researchers,  including  the  above,  have  drawn 
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some  implications  of  their  work  for  the  ESL  classroom. 

Since  their  recommendations  can  affect  classroom  procedures 
and  activities,  a perspicacious  application  of  theory  and 
research  to  the  ESL  classroom  should  be  based  on  a wider 
selection  of  studies  regarding  more  aspects  of  the  teaching- 
learning process. 

To  contribute  to  this  same  line  of  research  is  the 
major  objective  of  my  study.  To  understand  how  I have  tried 
to  complement  and  extend  the  research,  I will  first  set 
forth  the  theoretical  foundations  and  research  of  these 
studies . 

Theory  on  Negotiation  and  Second  Language  Acquisition 

While  theorists  and  researchers  in  ESL  agree  that  no 
one  theory  is  accepted  by  all,  most  would  also  agree  that  if 
effective  second  language  acquisition  is  to  take  place, 
learners  must  engage  in  meaningful,  goal-oriented  verbal 
interaction.  This  activity  requires  that  speakers  under- 
stand each  other,  and  when  communication  breakdowns  occur, 
use  available  means  to  overcome  them  and  re-establish  mutual 
understanding . 

In  the  SLA  theories  cited  by  Pica,  Doughty,  and  Young, 
the  strategies  learners  use  to  make  messages  comprehensible 
play  a vital  role  in  the  acquisition  process.  For  example, 
according  to  Krashen's  (1981,  1982a)  input  hypothesis, 
learners  acquire  a language  by  being  exposed  to  language 
slightly  above  their  level  of  proficiency  in  meaningful 
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meaningful  communicative  interaction  (see  page  7) . The 
native  or  more  proficient  speakers  modify  their  language  to 
the  slightly  higher  level.  Then  learners  try  to  understand 
the  message  by  using  contextual  clues  plus  their  prior 
knowledge  and  experience  of  communication  events. 

A more  efficient  strategy  is  for  participants  to 
negotiate  and  obtain  further  modification  of  the  input.  By 
means  of  strategies  such  as  comprehension  checks  ("Do  you 

understand?"),  confirmation  checks  ("You  mean  ?"),  and 

clarification  requests  ("What  does  that  mean?"),  the  learner 
obtains  an  explanation,  a definition,  or  a rewording,  often 
provided  in  different  vocabulary  and  syntax. 

Negotiation  aids  second  language  acquisition  in 
two  ways.  For  the  learner  requesting  help,  the  modifica- 
tions provide  new  means  for  accessing  the  message  and  thus 
beginning  to  comprehend  more  difficult  language.  Repeating 
this  process  slowly  increases  his  or  her  language  profi- 
ciency. Negotiation  also  aids  the  person  providing  the 
explanations  or  rewording,  if  this  person  is  also  a language 
learner,  as  in  student-student  conversations.  Manipulating 
language  to  provide  synonyms,  definitions,  and  explanations 
with  different  vocabulary  and  syntax  encourages  these 
learners  to  extend  their  productive  capacities  and  thereby 
improve  their  proficiency  (Swain,  1985)  . Participants  in 
student-student  conversations  ideally  alternate  both 
"requesting"  and  "providing"  roles  and  in  this 


way  improve 
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their  listening  and  speaking  skills  along  with  general 
language  proficiency. 

There  is  evidence  that  restructuring  messages  does  in 
fact  aid  mutual  understanding  and  communication  (Pica, 

Young,  & Doughty,  1987)  . However,  there  is  no  direct  proof 
that  the  language  used  preceding  and  triggering,  or  accom- 
panying the  negotiation  is  directly  assimilated  into  the 
learner's  interlanguage ; nor  that  improvement  in  language 
proficiency  is  directly  attributable  to  negotiation. 
Nevertheless,  Pica  (1987)  considered  the  indirect  evidence 
and  the  theoretical  claims  strong  enough  to  assert  the 
usefulness  of  negotiation  in  the  second  language  acquisition 
process . 

Long  (1981)  , Long  and  Sato  (1983)  , and  Hatch  (1983)  had 
asserted  similar  ideas  earlier.  However,  Pica's  own  work 
extended  the  ideas  beyond  her  predecessors.  Krashen 
considered  negotiation  only  one  strategy  for  understanding, 
and  also  stressed  the  use  of  context  clues  to  help  learners 
grasp  the  meaning  of  difficult  messages  and  improve  profi- 
ciency (Krashen,  1982b) . Long  and  Hatch  attributed  more 
importance  to  negotiation  as  the  primary  means  whereby 
learners  obtain  the  comprehensible  input  necessary  for 
acquisition  to  advance. 

Pica,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  negotiation  virtu- 
aliy  the  only  means  for  second  language  acquisition.  She 
recommended  classroom  activities  to  promote  negotiation  to 
the  near  exclusion  of  other  types  of  tasks.  Commonly  used 
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communicative  activities,  such  as  discussions  and  problem- 
solving tasks  performed  in  small  groups  and  pairs,  were 
criticized  as  "pedagogically  attractive,"  but  not  appropri- 
ate to  bring  about  "the  kinds  of  social  interaction  con- 
sidered essential  to  comprehension  and  production  of 
unfamiliar  words  and  structures"  (Pica,  1987,  p.  17). 

Pica's  negotiation  hypothesis  is  the  strongest  put  forth  so 
far . 

Research  on  Negotiation  and  Second  Language  Acquisition 

In  the  series  of  studies  cited  above,  Pica,  Doughty, 
and  later  Young  extended  the  work  on  interaction  in  the  ESL 
classroom  by  studying  the  effects  of  differences  in  class 
format  and  task  type  on  student-teacher  and  student-student 
conversations.  The  main  points  were  the  grammaticality  of 
input  and  the  amount  of  speech  and  negotiation  produced  in 
these  exchanges. 

Before  reporting  the  three  studies  most  relevant  to  my 
own  pilot  study,  I should  clarify  several  of  the  terms.  The 
term  "negotiation"  corresponds  in  Doughty  and  Pica's  (1986) 
work  to  "modified  interaction,"  operationalized  as  "clari- 
fication requests,"  "confirmation  checks,"  and  "comprehen- 
sion checks."  The  authors  use  the  term  to  refer  to  changes 
m language  that  result  from  one  or  both  participants' 
signaling  a need  for  these  changes.  To  avoid  confusion  with 
unsolicited  modified  interaction,  I will  continue  to  use  the 
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term  "negotiation"  instead  of  "modified  interaction"  for 
solicited  modification. 

Other  differences  in  terminology  refer  to  task  type. 
Tasks  in  which  each  of  the  participants  is  given  partial 
information  and  they  must  pool  all  the  information  to  solve 
the  task  are  referred  to  as  "required  information  exchange 
tasks"  by  Doughty  and  Pica  (1986)  . I shall  call  them  one- 
and  two-way  information  gap  tasks,  also  common  terms  in  ESL 
studies.  For  one-way  information  gaps,  one  person  in  a pair 
has  all  of  the  information,  and  the  other  person  must  obtain 
it  to  solve  the  task,  so  that  the  information  flows  in 
one  direction.  With  two-way  information  gaps,  each  speaker 
in  the  pair  has  only  partial  information.  Since  both 
participants  need  all  the  information  to  complete  the  task, 
information  flows  in  both  directions.  Finally,  in  some 
tasks,  such  as  discussions,  both  participants  have  all  the 
information,  so  that  information  need  not  flow  in  any 
direction;  in  the  studies  cited,  this  type  of  task  was 
called  "optional  exchange  tasks."  Here  they  will  be  called 
nondirectional  tasks  to  distinguish  them  from  one-way  and 
two-way  information  gap  tasks. 

The  first  study  (Pica  & Doughty,  1985a)  involved  a 
typical  nondirectional  communicative  task  used  in  ESL 
classrooms.  Given  the  same  information  about  several 
candidates  for  an  honor  or  a reward,  participants  had  to 
decide  who  would  be  eligible.  The  independent  variable  here 
was  class  format.  One  task  was  solved  by  the  teacher  and 
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class  together,  the  other  by  a group  of  four  students.  It 

had  been  expected  that  there  would  be  more  negotiation  in 

the  student  groups  than  in  the  teacher-directed  class. 

However,  little  negotiation  appeared  in  either  format,  the 

teacher-directed  task  having  slightly  more.  Contrary  to  the 

initial  hypothesis,  class  format  did  not  make  a significant 

difference  in  the  extent  of  negotiation.  Pica  and  Doughty 

also  discovered  that  the  difference  in  class  format  did  not 

appreciably  alter  the  general  pattern  of  communication. 

The  teacher  and  a few  class  members  monopolized 
the  conversational  interaction  in  the  teacher- 
fronted  lesson,  and  the  more  fluent  students  did 
likewise  within  their  individual  groups.  Thus, 
there  were  no  constraints  on  all  students  to 
participate.  (Doughty  & Pica,  1986,  p.  307) 

In  both  formats,  the  teacher  and  certain  students 

dominated  the  interaction;  most  other  students  participated 

very  little  in  the  decision-making  process  and  thus  had 

little  need  to  negotiate.  Pica  and  Doughty  referred  to 

these  monopolizers  variously  as  more  "fluent,"  "proficient," 

and  "expressive,"  which  might  be  quite  different  attributes. 

Pica  and  Doughty  did  not,  however,  explore  the  effect  of 

different  types  of  speakers  on  patterns  of  participation. 

Instead,  they  concentrated  on  the  type  of  task. 

Potentially  the  most  important  factor  was  that  the 
tasks  employed  did  not  require  an  exchange  of 
information  and  thus  resulted  in  a small  number  of 
confirmation  and  comprehension  checks  and  clari- 
fication requests,  all  of  which  are  believed  to  be 
vital  to  second  language  acquisition.  (Doughty  & 

Pica,  1986,  p.  308) 

To  further  explore  the  effects  of  task  type  on  patterns 
of  interaction,  Doughty  and  Pica  (1986)  conducted  a second 
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study  using  the  same  procedures  and  comparable  subjects. 
However,  in  addition  to  the  teacher-directed  and  small  group 
formats,  they  used  pair  work.  They  also  used  two-way 
information  gap  tasks  in  which  each  participant  had  to  share 
unique  information  about  the  location  of  flower  arrangements 
in  a garden  in  order  for  the  group  or  class  to  produce  the 
correct  garden  design.  Subjects  were  teachers  and  adult 
intermediate  ESL  students.  A ten-minute  sample  of  the 
conversation  during  the  tasks  with  each  format  type  was 
audiotaped  and  transcribed.  For  the  analysis,  negotiation 
was  again  figured  from  the  total  number  of  clarification 
requests  and  comprehension  and  confirmation  checks.  The 
amount  of  language  production  was  calculated  as  the  sum  of 
T-units  plus  fragments. 

The  main  hypothesis  for  this  study  was  that  information 
gap  tasks  would  generate  more  negotiation  than  nondirec- 
tional  tasks.  A second  hypothesis  involved  class  format: 
the  amount  of  negotiation  would  increase  from  teacher- 
directed  to  group  work  and  from  group  work  to  pairs.  The 
total  amount  of  interaction  produced  during  each  task  was 
also  measured,  although  this  was  not  the  primary  concern  of 
the  study. 

As  predicted,  the  results  indicated  that  task  type  is 
the  most  important  factor  for  the  production  of  negotiation. 
Information  gap  tasks  resulted  in  more  negotiation  for  each 
of  the  three  class  formats.  However,  class  format  was  also 
significant,  albeit  less  so  than  task  type.  As  anticipated, 
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more  negotiation  occurred  during  group  and  pair  work  than 
during  teacher-directed  conversations.  Contrary  to 
predictions,  however,  there  was  no  significant  difference  in 
negotiation  between  small  group  and  pair  formats. 

In  her  third  study,  Pica  (1987)  introduced  another 
variable  into  this  line  of  research.  It  has  been  clearly 
established  that  the  teacher  plays  a dominant  role  in 
classroom  discourse,  directing  both  the  development  of 
topics  and  the  patterns  of  participation  (Sinclair  & 
Coulthard,  1975)  . This  is  of  particular  interest  in  the  ESL 
classroom,  where  the  teacher  controls  patterns  of  inter- 
action and  thus  can  affect  the  amount  of  negotiation.  In 
the  previous  studies,  Pica  and  Doughty  found  little  nego- 
tiation in  teacher-directed  activities.  When  students  had 
difficulty  in  understanding,  they  often  preferred  to  drop 
out  of  the  exchange,  letting  a more  "competent"  participant 
answer,  who  needed  no  restructuring  or  rewording.  Thus,  the 
trend  was  to  avoid  negotiation  and  participation  in  general, 
so  that  the  teacher  dominated  both  the  manner  and  amount  of 
interaction . 

Pica  suspected  that  teacher  domination  reflected  the 
unequal  social  roles  of  the  participants  rather  than,  or  in 
addition  to,  the  type  of  task.  In  the  new  study.  Pica 
(1987)  included  two  formats,  teacher-directed  and  small 
group,  and  two  task  types,  decision-making  discussion  and 
two-way  information  gap.  The  results  of  the  study  supported 
her  hypotheses.  There  was  little  negotiation  in 
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teacher-directed  class  discussions  and  not  much  more  in 
teacher-directed  two-way  information  gap  tasks.  In  small 
groups  of  four  students  and  no  teacher,  the  outcome  was  very 
different.  In  the  group  discussion  task,  students  produced 
even  less  (approximately  half)  negotiation  than  they 
produced  in  both  teacher-directed  tasks.  In  small  group 
two-way  exchange  tasks,  students  produced  more  negotiation 
(almost  double  the  amount)  than  in  any  of  the  other  formats 
or  task  types.  In  sum,  both  the  type  of  task  and  the  social 
roles  of  the  participants  determined  the  nature  of  the 
interaction  and,  crucially,  the  amount  of  negotiation.  This 
led  Pica  to  recommend  two-way  information  gap  tasks  with 
students  participating  in  small  groups  or  pairs. 

The  Pilot  Study  on  Discourse  Styles  and  Interactive  Tasks 
theoretical  claims  have  led  to  a variety  of 
tasks  and  formats  in  the  ESL  classroom.  Now  empirical 
evidence  is  needed  to  better  understand  their  effects  on 
student  interaction  and  the  contributions  to  second  language 
acquisition  in  actual  classroom  settings.  Therefore,  Pica's 
and  Doughty's  studies  have  advanced  ESL  research  and  metho- 
dology of  instruction,  both  with  the  answers  they  offer  and 
also  with  the  questions  their  work  provokes.  Several  of 
these  relate  to  my  own  pilot  study. 

One  question  concerns  the  participation  of  individual 
students.  Pica  (1987)  found  that  in  the  decision-making 
discussion,  students  in  small  groups  used  the  least 
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negotiation  of  the  four  format/ task  combinations.  Pica 

observed  that  students  did  not  need  to  negotiate  for  mutual 

comprehension  because  they  did  not  work  together  in  making 

the  decisions.  Some  students  made  little  or  no  contribution 

to  the  discussion,  while  others  who  did  express  opinions  and 

arguments  were  often  ignored. 

As  a result,  the  more  verbally  assertive  students 
monopolized  the  interaction,  which  led  to  what 
only  appeared  to  be  a "group"  decision.  Although 
their  teacher  was  absent  during  the  decision- 
making discussion,  one  or  two  students  in  each 
group  took  on  the  teacher  role,  leading  discussion 
and  channelling  communication  for  the  other 
participants.  (Pica,  1987,  p.  15) 

It  is  interesting  that  when  the  teacher  was  not  pre- 
sent, one  or  two  students  took  over  the  teacher's  role  and 
dominated  the  interaction.  Perhaps  teacher  domination  of 
interactions  is  a matter  of  personality  more  than  the  actual 
status  of  the  persons  involved.  Pica  and  Doughty  referred 
to  the  dominating  students  as  more  "fluent,"  "expressive," 
and  "verbally  assertive."  Individuals  may  thus  vary  in 
speaking  styles:  Those  persons  who  are  more  verbally 

assertive  tend  to  dominate  and  direct  interactions,  while 
those  who  are  less  so  tend  to  follow  along  and  participate 
less . 

Viewed  from  this  perspective,  the  social  role  of  the 
teacher  should  give  him  or  her  an  advantage,  but  the  more 
important  factor  in  regulating  interaction  would  be  the 
discourse  style  of  each  participant.  If  so,  verbally 
assertive  students  would  tend  to  dominate  all  interaction  in 
all  tasks,  including  two-way  information  gaps. 
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Pica's  description  of  student  interaction  during 

two-way  tasks,  however,  projects  the  opposite. 

Here,  each  participant  . . . was  on  a more  or  less 
equal  footing  in  terms  of  the  work  required  by  the 
task.  To  reach  completion  of  this  task,  indi- 
vidual participants  could  not  withhold  informa- 
tion, hence  withdraw  from  the  interaction,  nor 
could  their  contributions  go  unheeded  by  group 
members.  (Pica,  1987,  p.  16) 

"Given  the  collaborative  and  equalizing  nature  of  an 
information-exchange  task,"  Pica  (1987,  p.  16)  strongly 
implied  that  these  tasks  encourage  balanced  interactions  in 
which  all  members  participate  equally.  She  did  not  consider 
if  the  more  expressive,  verbally  assertive  students  might 
monopolize  these  tasks  just  as  they  did  the  discussion 
tasks . 

Is  this  in  fact  a general  phenomenon?  Pica's  comments 
are  based  on  observation,  not  on  a detailed  analysis  of  the 
data.  The  studies  were  designed  to  measure  the  total  speech 
production  in  terms  of  the  number  of  T-units  and  fragments, 
and  negotiation  in  terms  of  three  types  of  communication 
strategies.  This  information  may  be  interesting,  and  yet  it 
tells  us  little  about  the  interaction  patterns  of  the 
individual  participants  in  small  groups. 

Many  important  questions  remain  unaddressed.  Since  the 
use  of  the  three  communication  strategies  results  in 
question-response  ( solicit-supply ) move  combinations,  they 
should  ideally  be  employed  by  all  members  of  the  group. 
However,  the  analysis  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  partici- 
pants take  on  reciprocal  roles  or  whether  the  more  assertive 


ones  ask  the  questions  while  the  less  assertive  remain  in  a 
response  role,  as  often  happens  in  native-nonnative  speaker 
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conversations.  In  addition,  we  do  not  know  whether  all  or 
only  one  participant  is  receiving  the  language  modification 
needed  for  comprehension,  nor  even  if  any  rewording  or 
restructuring  occurs  (the  response  to  two  of  the  three  strat- 
egies can  be  a simple  "yes").  Finally,  the  ability  to  use 
these  communication  strategies  must  be  developed  in  order  to 
communicate  effectively  outside  of  the  classroom  with 
nonnative  speakers.  Yet  if  some  students  remain  on  the 
response  end  and  do  not  use  the  strategies,  the  two-way 
group  tasks  recommended  here  may  paradoxically  not  be 
helping  these  students  to  develop  this  skill. 

The  above  questions  concern  the  use  of  negotiation  in 
small  group  tasks.  However,  broader  topics  of  interest  must 
be  considered.  Many  theorists  and  educators  agree  that 
negotiation  provides  a means  for  comprehending  new  vocabu- 
lary and  grammatical  structures  and  for  incorporating  them 
into  the  learner's  interlanguage;  however,  they  consider 
grammar  and  vocabulary  only  two  components  among  those  that 
must  be  developed  for  successful  second  language  acquisition 
(Canale,  1983;  Omaggio,  1986). 

Canale  (1983)  identifies  the  components  as  "grammati- 
cal," "sociolinguistic, " "discourse,"  and  "strategic  compe- 
tence" reunited  with  performance  (what  the  learner  can  do 
rather  than  what  he  knows)  (Halliday,  1973).  Here,  commu- 
nication strategies  like  comprehension  and  confirmation 
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checks,  clarification  requests,  and  so  on,  are  included  in 
the  strategic  competence  component,  as  well  as  skills  for 
engaging  in  and  sustaining  conversations. 

If  learning  to  communicate  successfully  in  a second 
language  requires  the  development  of  all  of  these  skills, 
research  will  have  to  examine  all  of  them.  Therefore, 
analyses  of  student  interaction  in  small  groups  during 
different  types  of  tasks  should  be  extended  to  consider,  in 
addition  to  the  questions  raised  about  negotiation,  the 
following.  Among  the  participants  in  small  groups  or  pairs, 

1 . who  establishes  the  guidelines  or  strategies  for 
solving  a task; 

2.  who  decides  what  to  attend  to; 

3.  who  signals  when  to  end  discussion  of  a topic  and 
move  on  to  another; 

4.  who  contributes  information  in  the  form  of  facts, 
opinions,  and  arguments;  and 

5.  who  determines  when  the  whole  task  is  completed 
and  what  the  group's  solution  or  decision  should  be? 

The  issue  entailed  in  these  questions  is  the  perfor- 
mance of  individual  students  in  small  group  tasks  of  what- 
ever types,  including  both  two-way  information  gaps  and 
decision-making  discussions.  Do  students  left  alone  produce 
balanced  conversations  in  which  all  participants  take  turns 
exercising  the  different  roles  required  to  complete  a task, 
or  do  the  students  with  more  dominant  speaking  styles 
monopolize  the  leading  roles,  while  the  rest  follow  along? 
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This  was  the  principal  question  for  my  own  pilot  study. 
It  was  motivated  by  Pica's  observations  of  how  verbally 
assertive  students  monopolize  conversations,  and  by  Doughty 
and  Pica's  studies  of  these  interactions  during  small  group 
ESL  tasks.  Nevertheless,  the  present  study  differs  from  the 
previous  research  in  important  ways.  First,  it  shifts  the 
focus  of  interest  from  the  total  amount  of  negotiation  to 
individual  patterns  of  participation  or  discourse  styles. 
Second,  it  examines  these  discourse  styles,  assertive  and 
nonassertive , in  nondirectional  discussions  as  well  as  one- 
and  two-way  information  gap  tasks. 

Since  the  most  urgent  questions  cannot  be  answered  by 
calculating  the  number  of  negotiation  moves,  the  methodology 
in  this  study  will  be  a qualitative  discourse  analysis  of 
the  data.  This  approach  concurs  with  Canale's  conceptuali- 
zation of  second  language  acquisition  as  the  development  of 
a complex  of  interdependent  skills. 

Such  qualitative  studies  can  complement  the  previous 
quantitative  studies  and  provide  more  input  for  ESL  class- 
room research  (Chaudron,  1986).  This  method  should  also 
permit  a more  detailed  examination  of  the  dynamics  of 
student  interaction,  specifically  of  the  role  each  partici- 
pant plays  in  managing  conversations,  contributing  informa- 
tion, and  reaching  decisions. 


SECTION  II 

RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  AND  DESIGN 


Teachers  have  long  been  aware  that  some  students  are 
much  more  active  in  class  than  others.  Teachers  and  more 
recently  researchers  have  assumed  that  in  small  groups  the 
active  students  will  dominate  the  more  passive  students  in 
conversations.  I undertook  to  examine  styles  of  speaking 
and  performance  on  communicative  tasks  and  to  see  whether 
these  assumptions  are  correct;  whether  they  hold  over  a 
variety  of  tasks;  and  whether  the  difference  between  active 
(verbally  assertive)  and  passive  (verbally  nonassertive) 
participants'  speech  lies  in  quantity  alone.  These  ques- 
tions bear  on  important  wider  issues:  whether  the  speech  of 

these  two  groups  exhibits  characteristics  that  constitute 
different  "styles";  whether  active  and  passive  speakers 
perform  the  same  (or  better  or  worse)  depending  on  whether 
their  partners  share  the  same  speaking  style  or  the  oppo- 
site; and  whether  speakers  exhibit  the  same  speaking  style 
in  their  native  language  as  they  do  in  a second  language. 

This  study  follows  a narrower  preliminary  study 
(Alvarado,  1988).  There,  seven  intermediate  ESL  students 
were  classified  as  active  or  passive  by  their  ESL 
instructors  and  matched  in  pairs  for  a nondirectional 
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decision-making  task.  The  study  was  limited  to  a small 
number  of  pairs  and  a single  type  of  task,  and  obtained 
mixed  results.  Nevertheless,  the  findings  supported  the 
distinction  between  actives  and  passives,  who  demonstrated 
different  participation  styles  both  in  English  and  in  their 
native  Spanish.  These  results  seemed  to  warrant  a more 
in-depth  investigation  such  as  the  present  study. 

Research  Questions 

The  research  to  be  reported  here  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  When  paired  in  communicative  ESL  tasks,  do  active 
students  produce  more  contributions  than  passive  students? 

2.  Do  active  and  passive  students'  contributions 
differ  in  more  ways  than  quantity?  If  so,  what  are  the 
relative  characteristics  of  each? 

3.  Do  active  and  passive  speakers  perform  differently 
depending  on  whether  they  have  active  or  passive  partners? 
More  specifically,  do  passive  speakers  participate  better 
with  active  speakers  or  with  other  passive  speakers? 

4.  Do  active  and  passive  speakers  exhibit  the  same 
characteristics  while  communicating  in  their  native  language 
as  they  do  in  English? 

These  questions  have  important  implications  for  ESL 
instruction.  Of  course  this  study  cannot  undertake  to 
provide  definitive  answers.  It  is  intended  as  an  explor- 
atory effort  or  pilot  study,  addressing  issues  of  interest 
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related  to  previous  research,  but  not  yet  brought  into 
focus.  The  results  of  this  study  may  indicate  directions 
for  future  research  relating  the  theory  and  practice  of  ESL . 


The  Study 

This  study  of  aspects  of  students'  discourse  is  quali- 
tative, whereas  previous  research  in  this  area  has  used 
chiefly  quantitative  measures.  This  study  examines  the 
discourse  ten  ESL  students  produced  while  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  communicative  ESL  tasks.  Quantitative  measures 
will  be  used  in  the  first  part  of  the  analysis  to  indicate 
the  amount  of  speech  each  subject  produced.  The  rest  of  the 
analysis,  however,  including  the  major  and  most  important 
parts,  will  be  qualitative.  There,  quantitative  data  will 
only  be  used  where  needed  to  support  generalizations. 
Nevertheless,  this  should  complement  prior  work  using 
quantitative  methods. 

Subjects 

Ten  ESL  students  acted  as  subjects,  six  from  the 
University  of  Florida's  English  Language  Institute  (ELI)  and 
four  from  the  University  of  Panama's  Centro  Regional  Univer- 
sitario  de  Chiriqui  (CRUCHI) . 

Subjects  at  the  University  of  Florida's  English  Lan- 
guage Institute  ~ 

The  students  were  young  adults  from  one  high 
intermediate  (third  level)  class  of  fifteen.  Three  of  the 
students  were  classified  by  two  of  their  instructors 
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among  the  five  most  active  students  in  the  class.  The  other 
three  were  placed  among  the  five  most  passive.  The  criteria 
applied  by  the  teachers  was  the  following:  "active"  refers 

to  students  who  participate  in  class  with  little  or  no 
invitation  by  the  teacher  and  may  even  need  to  be  silenced 
from  time  to  time,  while  "passive"  refers  to  students  who 
will  not  participate  in  class  unless  the  teacher  invites  or 
urges  them. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  students'  profiles: 

Initial,  H.  Sex,  male.  Age,  32.  Native  country, 

Saudi  Arabia.  Native  language,  Arabic. 
Michigan  score,  63.  Active. 

Initial,  E.  Sex,  female.  Age,  19.  Native  country, 
Nicaragua.  Native  language,  Spanish. 
Michigan  score,  70.  Active  (the  most 
active  in  the  class) . 

Initial,  M.  Sex,  female.  Age,  24.  Native  country, 
Venezuela.  Native  language,  Spanish. 
Michigan  score,  71.  Active. 

Initial,  T.  Sex,  male.  Age,  27.  Native  country, 
Japan.  Native  language,  Japanese. 

Michigan  score,  55.  Passive. 

Initial,  K.  Sex,  male.  Age,  19.  Native  country, 
Jordan  (Palestine).  Native  language, 
Arabic.  Michigan  score,  58.  Passive. 
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Initial,  Y.  Sex,  female.  Age,  25.  Native  country, 
Japan.  Native  language,  Japanese. 
Michigan  score,  54.  Passive. 

Subjects  at  the  University  of  Panama's  Centro  Regional 
Universitario  de  Chiriqui 

The  four  remaining  subjects  were  second-year  students 
in  the  English  Department  of  a regional  branch  of  the 
University  of  Panama.  By  the  criteria  described  above,  two 
of  the  students  were  classified  by  two  of  their  instructors 
among  the  five  most  active  and  the  two  others  among  the 
five  most  passive  students  in  a class  of  twenty-four.  The 
students  are  all  native  speakers  of  Spanish  with  no  studies 
or  travel  outside  Panama.  Their  profiles  are  the  following: 

Initial , L.  Sex,  female.  Age,  20.  Michigan 

score,  43.  Active  (the  most  active  in 
the  class)  . 

Initial , J.  Sex,  Female.  Age,  22.  Michigan 
score,  60.  Active. 

Initial , R.  Sex,  female.  Age,  20.  Michigan 
score,  45.  Passive. 

Initial,  N.  Sex,  female.  Age,  21.  Michigan 
score,  44.  Passive. 


Sets 

Subjects  were  organized  into  pairs  drawn  from  active 
and  passive  sets.  In  an  "active  set,"  an  active  speaker  was 
paired  alternately  with  an  active  and  a passive  partner;  in 
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a "passive  set,"  a passive  speaker  was  paired  alternately 
with  an  active  and  a passive  partner. 


The  students  from  the  ELI 
Set  One  Active: 

formed  Set  One  Passive  and 

Set  One  Passive 

Set  One  Active 

T (P)  + H (A) 

E (A)  + Y (P) 

T " + K (P) 

E " + M (A) 

The  four  students  from  the  CRUCHI  formed  Sets  Two  and 
Three  Passive  and  Sets  Two  and  Three  Active: 


Set  Two  Passive 

Set  Two  Active 

R (P)  + L (A) 

J (A)  + L (A) 

R " + N (P) 

J " + N (P) 

Set  Three  Passive  and  Set 

Three  Active  were  formed  by 

the  same  groups,  with  focus  on 
active  speaker  L: 

the  passive  speaker  N and  the 

Set  Three  Passive 

Set  Three  Active 

N (P)  + R (P) 

L (A)  + R (P) 

N " + J (A) 

L " + J (A) 

These  sets  should  allow  performance  of  active  and 
passive  students  with  different  partners  to  be  compared. 

Tasks 

The  students  at  the  ELI  were  given  four  commonly  used 
communicative  tasks.  The  students  at  the  CRUCHI  were  given 
the  same  tasks  plus  one  additional  task.  The  tasks  were 
taken  or  adapted  from  Penny  Ur's  (1981)  Discussions  that 
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Work,  Donald  Bouchard's  (1983)  Odds  and  Ends,  and  Mary 
Hines'  (1980)  Skits  in  English. 

Task  1:  "Find  the  Differences."  In  this  two-way  task, 

each  member  of  the  pair  has  a drawing.  The  two  drawings  are 
the  same  except  for  ten  differences.  The  object  of  the  task 
is  for  each  speaker  to  identify  the  differences  without 
seeing  the  other's  picture. 

Task  2:  "Draw  the  Picture."  One  member  of  a pair  has 

a picture;  the  other  has  paper  and  pencil.  In  this  one-way 
task,  the  speaker  with  the  drawing  describes  it  to  the  other 
speaker,  who  draws  the  picture. 

Task  3:  "Order  the  Candidates."  This  is  a values 

clarification  task  (referred  to  as  "decision-making  discus- 
sion" by  Doughty  and  Pica  (1986)).  The  pair  has  a list  of 
five  persons  with  short  profiles  and  a question  such  as, 

"Who  should  get  the  scholarship?"  or  "Who  should  be  par- 
doned?" Members  of  the  pair  must  place  the  persons  in  order 
from  most  to  least  suitable. 

Task  4:  "Make  a Story."  Each  pair  has  a picture 

similar  to  those  in  task  two.  In  task  four,  the  pair  makes 
a story  based  on  the  picture. 

Task  5:  "Solve  the  Problem."  The  pair  must  answer  a 

question  about  a current  social  problem  such  as,  "Should 
abortion  be  legalized?"  or  "How  can  the  government  prevent 
the  spread  of  AIDS?" 

Task  one  is  a "two-way"  task  in  that  each  member  of  the 
pair  has  information  that  the  other  does  not  have  and  needs 
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to  solve  the  task.  Task  two  is  a "one-way"  task  in  that  the 
information  flows  in  one  direction  only.  The  other 
three  tasks  are  "nondirectional , " since  information  is  not 
specifically  distributed  and  speakers  can  participate  as 
they  choose. 


Method 


Procedure 

Set  One  Passive  and  Set  One  Active  were  audiotaped  in 
the  ELI  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  pairs  in  Set  One 
Passive  were  audiotaped  for  two  versions  of  the  first 
four  tasks  in  the  order  T + H,  then  T + K.  Set  One  Active 
pairs  were  taped  for  the  same  tasks  in  the  order  E + Y,  then 
E + M. 

Students  in  Set  One  Passive  were  excused  from  class  and 
taken  to  another  room.  There  the  researcher  gave  instruc- 
tions for  the  task  and  allowed  them  several  minutes  to 
examine  the  materials  with  no  questions  or  comments  per- 
mitted other  than  those  concerning  the  procedures  for  the 
task.  When  the  students  signaled  that  they  were  ready  to 
begin,  the  researcher  started  the  audiotape  and  returned 
twenty  minutes  later  to  stop  the  tape.  Set  One  Active  was 
audiotaped  in  the  same  manner  except  that  the  pairs  were 
taped  during  a break  between  classes. 

Passive  and  Active  Sets  Two  and  Three  were  audiotaped 
at  the  CRUCHI  of  the  University  of  Panama  in  David,  Panama. 
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The  four  students  were  excused  from  class  for  the  sessions. 
They  received  the  same  instructions  as  Set  One  Active  and 
Set  One  Passive  in  the  ELI. 

Sets  Two  and  Three  were  taped  concurrently,  alternating 
the  order  of  the  pairs  for  the  first  four  tasks.  For 
example,  in  Set  Two  Passive  the  order  of  pairs  for  task  one 
was  R + N for  the  first  version,  then  R + L for  the  second. 
For  the  two  versions  of  task  two,  the  order  was  reversed  to 
R + L then  R + N. 

All  students  at  the  CRUCHI  did  two  versions  of  each 
task  in  English  and  two  versions  in  Spanish,  yielding  a 
total  of  twenty  conversations  each.  The  sets  were  taped 
concurrently,  in  two  rooms.  R and  J each  remained  in 
separate  rooms,  while  L and  N moved  back  and  forth. 

The  first  four  tasks  were  taped  as  follows: 


Room 

One 

Room 

Two 

Task 

1 

A 

R 

+ 

N 

L 

+ 

J 

Task 

1 

B 

R 

+ 

L 

N 

+ 

J 

Task 

2 

A 

R 

+ 

L 

N 

+ 

J 

Task 

2 

G 

R 

+ 

N 

L 

+ 

J 

Task 

3 

A 

R 

+ 

N 

L 

+ 

J 

Task 

3 

B 

R 

+ 

L 

N 

+ 

J 

Task 

4 

A 

R 

+ 

L 

N 

+ 

J 

Task 

4 

B 

R 

+ 

N 

L 

+ 

J 

After  the  above  four  tasks  were  taped  in  English,  the 
other  versions  of  the  same  tasks  were  audiotaped  in  the  same 
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manner,  but  in  Spanish.  After  all  four  tasks  were  com- 
pleted, the  fifth  task  was  added,  first  in  English,  then  in 
Spanish . 

Data 

The  data  consisted  of  fifty-six  conversations.  At  the 
ELI,  Set  One  Active  and  Set  One  Passive  taped  sixteen  con- 
versations in  English,  eight  for  each  set.  At  the  CRUCHI, 
Sets  Two  and  Three  Active  and  Sets  Two  and  Three  Passive 
taped  twenty  conversations  in  each  room,  half  in  English  and 
half  in  Spanish,  for  a total  of  forty  conversations.  The 
total  time  allotted  for  taping  the  conversations  was 
12  hours,  20  minutes.  However,  since  some  conversations  did 
not  reach  the  time  limit,  the  actual  recording  time  was 
9 hours,  34  minutes.  After  the  conversations  were  taped, 
transcripts  were  prepared  as  a basis  for  the  analysis. 

Analysis 

First,  two  quantitative  measures  were  used  to  determine 
how  long  and  how  much  the  subjects  talked  during  the  differ- 
ent tasks.  We  can  thus  check  whether  a student  judged 
active  actually  did  produce  more  speech  than  one  judged 
"passive"  when  they  were  paired  together. 

9auging  differences  in  the  amount  of  speech 
produced  by  actives  and  passives,  I conducted  a qualitative 
analysis  to  determine  how  active  and  passive  speech  differs 


in  other  ways.  Here,  the  data  were  analyzed  for 
three  aspects  of  discourse: 
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1.  conversation  management : directing  and  controlling 

the  conversation; 

2.  information  presentation:  contributing  ideas  to 

the  conversation;  and 

3.  interaction:  working  with  the  other  person  to 

solve  the  problem  jointly. 

The  first  two  involve  control  and  should  be  more  common  for 
speakers  who  dominate  the  conversation.  The  third  is  shared 
decision  making  based  on  cooperation,  and  should  decline 
when  one  member  of  a pair  dominates  the  conversation. 

Predictions 

The  predictions  were  made  that  active  and  passive 
speakers  when  paired  exhibit  different  styles  of  speaking. 
Active  students  should  not  only  speak  more,  but  should  also 
manage  the  conversation  and  contribute  information  more  than 
their  passive  partners.  In  addition,  active  speakers  should 
tend  to  solve  the  problems  themselves  with  little  inter- 
action from  their  passive  partners. 

If  active  and  passive  participation  can  be  charac- 
terized as  distinct  speaking  styles,  then  the  performance  of 
each  speaker  should  vary  insignificantly  with  differences  in 
types  of  task  or  partners.  Moreover,  the  speaking  style 
should  be  similar  in  native  and  second  languages. 
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If  the  predictions  were  confirmed,  the  results  would 
indicate  that  the  speaking  styles  of  students  are  at  least 
as  important  a predictor  of  performance  as  the  tasks  they 
participate  in.  This  finding  would  develop  an  important 
dimension  in  research  into  students'  performance  on  communi- 
cative tasks,  and  could  lead  to  a reevaluation  of  the  use  of 
these  tasks  in  ESL  classrooms. 


SECTION  III 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 
Quantitative  Analysis 

The  objective  of  the  analysis  is  to  provide  a framework 
for  the  qualitative  analysis.  The  quantitative  analysis 
consists  of  two  parts. 

Quantitative  Measure  of  Task  Time1 

First,  the  time  spent  on  the  tasks  was  measured  to 
determine  which  tasks  resulted  in  longer  conversations. 

This  factor  is  important  since  some  studies  have  analyzed 
and  compared  segments  of  conversations  (i.e.  the  first 
five  minutes)  without  considering  which  tasks  elicited 
longer  exchanges.  Yet  tasks  that  consistently  elicit  short 
interactions  may  look  good  in  studies,  but  may  not  be  worth 
setting  up  in  a real  classroom. 

The  tasks  were  all  taped  in  sequence,  from  one  to  four 
in  the  ELI,  and  from  one  to  five  in  the  CRUCHI . This  order 
may  have  affected  the  time  on  tasks.  For  example,  students 
may  have  tired  of  the  tasks  and  shortened  the  last  ones,  or 


A summary  of  the  quantitative  analysis  is 
end  of  this  part. 


found  at  the 
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they  may  have  become  accustomed  to  the  tasks  and  felt 
comfortable  in  prolonging  them.  However,  while  the  results 
have  to  be  viewed  with  caution,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
nature  of  the  tasks  strongly  influenced  the  time  on  task, 
not  just  the  order.  For  example,  some  pairs  ended  tasks  one 
under  the  fifteen-minute  limit  because  they  found  all  of  the 
differences  quickly. 

The  time  measures  showed  that  task  two  yielded  the 
longest  conversations,  and  task  four  the  shortest. 

Task  two,  a one-way  task  requiring  one  student  to  draw  a 
picture  that  the  other  describes,  passed  the  time  limit  in 
both  English  and  Spanish  in  Panama  and  ranked  close  to  first 
in  length  in  the  United  States.  Task  five,  a discussion  of 
a current  social  problem,  also  ranked  very  high,  although  it 
did  not  require  that  students  actually  deliver  the  solutions 
to  a problem.  My  own  classroom  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  these  discussions  are  not  necessarily  long; 
however,  the  students  in  this  study  became  very  involved  in 
the  topics  and  this  increased  the  length  of  the  conversa- 
tions . 

Little  can  be  said  regarding  differences  in  task  time 
for  active  and  passive  speakers.  Overall,  active-passive 
pairs  produced  longer  conversations  (in  English  but  not  in 
Spanish)  than  either  passive-passive  or  active-active  pairs. 
We  had  no  prediction  or  explanation  for  this. 
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Quantitative  Measure  of  Speech  Production 

The  other  quantitative  measure  was  for  the  speech 
production  of  the  participants.  The  purpose  here  was  to 
determine  whether  students  who  were  labeled  "active"  by 
their  teachers  really  outtalk  those  labeled  "passive"  when 
paired  together  and  whether  this  pattern  changes  when 
students  are  paired  differently. 

Speech  production  was  measured  by  counting  the  total 
number  of  T-units  (unit  of  independent  clause  plus  its 
dependent  clauses) , fragments  (including  dependent  clauses 
and  incomplete  phrases) , phrases  (noun,  verb,  and  preposi- 
tional) , and  words  (individual  words  that  do  not  constitute 
2 

fixed  phrases).  "Yes,"  "no,"  and  "OK"  were  not  counted, 
nor  were  filler  expressions  like  "ahhuh"  and  "oh."  All 
other  speech  were  counted  except  immediate  self-repetitions. 
Therefore,  a repetition  of  the  other  speaker's  utterance 
counted  just  as  much  as  an  original  contribution  to  the 
conversation . 

Results  at  the  ELI 

Set  One  Passive  Set  One  Active 

T (P)  + H (A)  E (A)  + Y (P) 

T " + K (P)  E " + M (A) 


The  total  amount  of  speech  production  is  given  at  the 
end  of  this  part.  A breakdown  into  the  four  different  types 
is  also  available  in  Appendix  A. 
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Set  One  Passive.  When  paired  together,  the  active 
speaker  H outtalked  his  passive  partner  T for  every  task, 
including  task  two  where  T had  all  the  needed  information 
(describing  a picture) . T in  turn  produced  more  speech 
overall  with  H than  he  did  with  K in  passive-passive  pairs. 
This  is  probably  because  conversations  with  H were  longer. 

If  T had  spoken  for  as  long  with  K as  he  did  with  H,  T 
probably  would  have  produced  more  speech  with  K.  But  T and 
K plainly  did  not  sustain  long  conversations,  and  conse- 
quently, T produced  less  speech  with  K than  he  did  with  H. 

Set  One  Active.  In  active-passive  pairs,  the  active 
partner  E produced  well  over  twice  the  amount  of  speech  than 
did  her  passive  partner  Y.  With  active  speaker  M,  however, 

E produced  much  less  than  with  Y.  In  fact,  E produced  about 
the  same  amount  of  speech  as  M.  Therefore,  E seemed  to 
speak  less  with  the  active  partner  than  with  the  passive. 
Task  two  shows  this  difference  most  clearly.  E,  who  in  both 
versions  of  the  task  needed  all  of  the  information  to  draw 
the  picture,  spoke  almost  twice  as  much  as  passive  Y but 
less  than  half  as  much  as  active  M for  this  task. 

In  both  of  the  above  sets,  the  active  speakers  out- 
produced the  passive  speakers  by  a wide  margin,  as  would  be 
expected . 

Results  at  the  CRUCHI 

Set  Two  Passive  Set  Two  Active 

R (P)  + L (A)  J (A)  + L (A) 

R " + N (P)  J " + N (p) 
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Set  Three  Passive  Set  Three  Active 

N (P)  + R (P)  L (A)  + R (P) 

N " + J (A)  L " + J (A) 

Sets  Two  and  Three  Passive.  The  two  passive  speakers, 

R and  N produced  less  speech  than  their  active  partners  when 
paired  with  them,  in  both  English  and  Spanish.  Overall,  N 
produced  less  speech  than  either  of  her  partners,  active  J 
and  passive  R,  in  both  languages,  although  she  did  a little 
better  than  both  partners  on  some  tasks.  The  difference 
between  passive  R and  her  active  partner  was  more  pro- 
nounced. R produced  less  speech  than  L on  all  tasks  in  both 
languages  except  for  task  two  where  R had  to  describe  the 
picture  for  the  other  partner  to  draw. 

Both  passive  speakers,  N and  R,  produced  more  speech 
with  active  partners  in  English  and  more  speech  with  passive 
partners  in  Spanish.  If  only  those  tasks  lasting  the  same 
amount  of  time  are  counted,  these  passive  speakers  still 
produced  more  speech  with  active  partners  in  English  and  the 
same  or  more  with  active  partners  in  Spanish. 

Sets  Two  and  Three  Active.  As  stated  above,  the  active 
speakers  J and  L produced  more  speech  than  their  passive 
partners  when  placed  in  the  same  pair.  In  comparison  to 
their  active  partners  (each  other) , J produced  about  the 
same  amount  in  English  and  a little  less  in  Spanish  than 
active  L,  while  L produced  the  same  in  English  and  a little 
more  in  Spanish  than  her  active  partner  J.  When  the  total 
speech  production  with  each  partner  is  compared,  L produced 
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more  with  her  passive  partner  in  both  English  and  Spanish, 
while  J produced  about  the  same  with  both  active  and  passive 
partners.  If  only  those  tasks  that  lasted  the  same  amount 
of  time  are  counted,  L produced  the  same  amount  of  speech 
with  active  and  passive  partners  in  English  and  more  speech 
with  the  passive  partner  in  Spanish,  and  J did  about  the 
same . 

General  Trends 

The  following  generalizations  can  be  made  about  the 
quantitative  analysis  of  speech  production. 

1 . Teachers 1 intuitions  about  active  and  passive 
students  were  correct.  Students  classified  as  active  did 
produce  more  speech  than  passives  when  paired  with  them. 

2.  The  difference  in  speech  production  between  active 
and  passive  speakers  in  the  same  pair  varied.  It  was  most 
noticeable  in  Set  One  Active  and  Passive  at  the  ELI,  where 
active  students  outproduced  their  passive  partners  in  all 
four  of  the  tasks,  including  task  two  where  the  passive 
students  had  all  the  information.  The  difference  between 
actives  and  passives  was  noticeable,  but  less  so,  in 

Sets  Two  and  Three  at  the  CRUCHI.  Active  speaker  L out- 
produced her  passive  partner  R in  four  of  the  five  tasks 
(except  for  task  two  where  R had  all  the  information) . The 
other  active  speaker,  J,  also  outproduced  her  passive 
partner,  N,  but  in  only  three  of  the  five  tasks. 
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3.  Passive  speakers  produced  about  the  same  amount  or 
more  speech  in  pairs  with  active  students  as  they  did  in 
pairs  with  passive  students.  For  active  speakers,  the 
difference  varied,  and  generalizations  were  more  difficult. 
In  any  case,  the  difference  was  not  significant. 

4.  Regarding  the  first  versus  the  second  language,  the 
speech  production  of  the  subjects  followed  the  same  patterns 
in  their  native  language,  Spanish,  as  in  English.  Differ- 
ences were  not  significant. 

5.  In  general,  speech  production  was  most  balanced  in 
active-active  pairs  and  least  balanced  in  active-passive 
pairs . 

Commentary 

Most  differences  occurred  where  active  and  passive 
speakers  differed  in  culture,  language,  and  proficiency,  and 
where  actives  and  passives  represented  extreme  ends  of  the 
active-passive  scale,  namely  at  the  ELI.  Fewer  differences 
occurred  with  sets  in  Panama,  where  students  shared  lan- 
guage, culture,  and  personal  familiarity.  There,  the 
difference  was  most  noticeable  when  L and  R were  paired 
together.  L and  R were  more  active  and  passive,  respec- 
tively, than  the  other  two  speakers,  J and  N.  Thus  again  at 
the  CRUCHI , more  differences  occurred  with  pairs  of  students 
at  the  extremes  of  the  active-passive  scale. 

Language  proficiency  by  itself  was  not  a major  factor. 
The  active  students  in  the  United  States  having  higher 
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proficiency  (as  measured  by  the  Michigan  scores)  outproduced 
their  partners.  But  the  active  student  J in  Panama  had  more 
of  an  advantage  in  language  proficiency  (as  measured  by  the 
Michigan  scores)  than  those  in  the  United  States,  yet  did 
not  outproduce  her  passive  partner  as  much  as  any  of  the 
other  active  speakers  did.  And  in  pairs  with  active  L,  J 
produced  the  same  or  less  than  L in  English  and  Spanish. 
Therefore,  it  seems  that  the  most  important  factors  besides 
the  active  or  passive  quality  were  shared  language,  culture, 
and  familiarity. 

In  terms  of  speech  production  alone,  it  appeared  that 
when  paired  with  active  speakers,  passive  speakers  had  a 
disadvantage  and  produced  less  than  their  active  partners. 
However,  when  the  total  production  of  passive  speakers 
paired  with  active  partners  was  compared  with  what  the 
former  produced  with  other  passives,  this  disadvantage 
disappears.  In  English,  passive  speakers  produced  more 
speech  with  active  partners  than  they  did  with  passive. 
Therefore,  pairing  passives  with  other  passives  does  not 
necessarily  encourage  the  passives  to  speak  more. 

The  most  balanced  conversations  in  terms  of  production 
occurred  with  active-active  pairs.  The  least  balanced 
conversations  occurred  with  active-passive  pairs,  as 
expected.  Contrary  to  previous  research,  however,  active- 
passive  pairs  were  imbalanced  with  the  active  outproducing 
the  passive  speaker  even  in  task  one,  the  two-way  task.  So, 
distributing  information  among  participants  to  encourage 
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interaction  did  not  result  in  a balanced  production  between 
the  speakers.  The  active-passive  classification  proved  at 
least  as  important  as  type  of  task  in  determining  patterns 
of  participation  and  amount  of  speech. 

Qualitative  Analysis 
Conversation  Management 

Conversation  management  refers  to  overt  attempts  by 
speakers  to  control  the  conversation  by  using  words  or 
phrases  that  pace  the  conversation  or  focus  attention. 

These  conversational  moves  often  serve  to  define  the  task 
and  to  determine  how  to  carry  it  out,  or  otherwise  help  to 
get  the  task  accomplished. 

Conversation  management  can  be  of  two  types:  global 

and  local . Global  management  focuses  on  the  task  as  a 
whole,  while  local  management  focuses  on  short-range  parts 
of  the  task  such  as  individual  topics.  Global  moves  often 
describe  what  doing  the  task  involves  and  suggest  a special 
strategy.  They  take  stock  of  what  has  been  accomplished  and 
what  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  complete  the  task.  They 
also  recapitulate  the  solutions  arrived  at  in  a final 
summary  and  announce  the  end  of  the  task.  In  contrast, 
local  moves  often  announce  a new  topic,  a return  to  a 
previous  one,  or  an  end  to  the  one  under  discussion.  They 
also  speed  up  and  slow  down  the  conversation  and  give 
instructions,  e.g.  through  commands. 


Examples  of  global  management  are  the  following: 

(1)  we  finish 
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(2)  vamos  al  objetivo  que  es  la  medicina 
[let's  get  to  the  point  which  is  medicine] 

(3)  let's  review  all 

(4)  how  many  we  have  so  far 

(5)  what  is  the  problem  here 

(6)  let  us  begin  with  the  first  house. 

Examples  of  local  management  are  the  following: 

(7)  wait  a minute 

(8)  the  next  one  is  Carole 

(9)  aguanta  aguanta 
[wait  wait] 

(10)  rapidito 
[quick] 

(11)  what  else  do  you  have 

(12)  now  look  at  the  upper  corner. 

Conversations  can  also  be  controlled  by  para language 
(stress  and  intonation) , gestures , and  staging  expressions 
like  OK,  now,"  and  "ah  so."  However,  these  language 
moves  are  not  so  explicit  as  the  phrases  listed  (1-12)  and 
therefore  were  not  counted  in  the  analysis. 

In  this  section,  our  basic  prediction  was  that  in 
active-passive  pairs,  active  speakers  would  use  more 
explicit  conversation  management  moves  to  control  the 
conversations.  Generalizations  concerning  this  and  other 
points  will  be  supported  with  numerical  data  at  the  end  of 
this  section.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  type 
and  manner  of  management  as  well  as  the  impact  of  particular 
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moves  in  context  cannot  be  quantified,  but  can  affect  the 
way  certain  speakers  dominate  others. 

Results  at  the  ELI 

Set  One  Passive  Set  One  Active 

T (P)  + H (A)  E (A)  + Y (P) 

T " + K (P)  E " + M (A) 

Set  One  Passive.  In  this  set,  the  active  speaker  did 
more  managing  in  pairs  with  passive  partner,  T.  T was 
outmanaged  by  his  passive  partner,  but  even  more  by  his 
active  partner . T ' s management  showed  roughly  the  same 
number  of  moves  with  both  his  active  and  passive  partners. 

According  to  quantitative  measures,  active  H outmanaged 
T more  than  passive  K did.  However,  the  numbers  do  not 
reflect  the  full  dimension  of  H's  dominance  compared  to  K's. 
First  of  all,  H's  management  moves  were  very  forceful.  For 
example,  he  spoke  for  the  other  person  by  using  first  person 
plural  forms , often  in  the  form  of  commands  for  both  global 
and  local  management  moves. 

Task  1 A 

(13)  H:  now  we  have  to  find  out  the  differences 

between  the  picture,  part  by  part 

(14)  H:  OK,  now,  let  us  . . . think  about  the 

house  . . . the  right  one  . . . 

(15)  H:  OK,  think  about  it  and  after  that  we  have  to 

talk . 

In  task  four,  H also  recapped  the  story  after  getting  T 

to  agree  to  H ' s ideas,  ones  that  T had  previously  disagreed 
with . 
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Task  4 A 


(16)  H:  so  . . . now  we  have  an  agreement  about  the 

story? 

T:  yeah 

H also  dominated  by  interrupting  T,  cutting  his  utter- 
ances short,  or  ignoring  him  altogether.  T participated 
more  when  H invited  him  to  do  so,  rather  than  when  T began 
on  his  own  initiative. 

Task  4 A 

(17)  H:  so  what  you  imagine 

(18)  H:  what  about  ah  . . . your  opinion 

(19)  H.  OK,  what  about  other  story,  if  you  want 

But  the  above  invitations  for  T to  speak  did  not  ensure 
that  H would  actually  allow  him.  In  the  last  example  above, 
H suggested  that  T participate  in  making  a second  story,  yet 


his  reaction  to  T's  attempt  was,  "That's  enough,  that's 
enough."  Even  when  T took  the  initiative  and  moved  on  to 
another  topic  with  a local  management  move,  H often  took 
over  and  developed  it. 

Task  1 A 

(20)  T:  OK,  next,  next  house  . . . 

H:  OK  let  ah  next 


house,  I see  a 
(21)  T:  ah  next,  next 


H: 


of 


the  next  one  ...  eh  eh  near 


While  K also  managed  the  conversations  with  T,  K did 
not  do  so  as  often  or  as  forcefully  as  H did.  Thus,  T was 
controlled  much  more  by  H than  by  K,  and  the  difference  was 
highly  visible. 
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Set  One  Active.  In  this  set,  active  E completely 
outmanaged  her  passive  partner  but  managed  about  equally 
with  her  active  partner. 

With  passive  Y,  E,  like  H in  Set  One  Passive,  con- 
trolled how  the  tasks  were  done,  what  topics  were  attended 
to,  and  how  and  when  her  passive  partner  participated.  In 
all  pairs  with  passive  Y,  E moved  from  topic  to  topic  while 
Y followed.  In  Task  1 A alone,  ten  of  E's  local  management 
moves  were  in  the  form  of  "next,  there  is"  or  similar 
expressions.  In  Task  2 A,  E began  with  a global  move  in  the 
form  of  a command  ("OK,  let's  begin")  and  then  repeatedly 
stopped  Y with  local  moves  also  in  the  form  of  commands 
("OK,  wait,  I have  to  draw  that") . In  addition,  E recapit- 
ulated three  of  the  four  tasks,  usually  repeating  her  own 
ideas  since  Y contributed  so  little. 

Like  H,  E paired  with  passive  Y also  used  less  overt 
forms  of  management.  In  task  one,  E so  completely  dominated 
the  topic  selection  that  she  had  to  expressly  ask  Y to 
participate  in  order  to  solve  this  two-way  task.  Like  H,  E 
in  the  one-way  task  (task  two)  also  used  questions  as 
management  moves  until  by  the  end  she  completely  directed 
the  conversation,  even  though  her  role  was  to  receive  the 
information  from  Y.  Again  like  H with  T,  E ignored  Y, 
interrupted  her,  or  invited  her  to  participate  only  to  cut 


her  off. 
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Task  1 A 

(22)  E:  umm  what  more  you  have  what  color  is 

Y : ...  we  have- 

With  active  M,  E did  not  dominate  the  conversations. 
Qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  the  conversations  were 
more  balanced.  The  difference  in  E's  control  was  evident  in 
task  three  where  E suggested  a recapitulation  of  their 
choices . 

Task  3 C 

(23)  E:  we  repeat  again  what  we  say,  what  we  choose 

again 

Here,  unlike  in  conversations  with  E and  Y,  both  E and  M 
alternated  in  reviewing  their  choices  and  reasons.  The 
difference  is  even  clearer  in  task  two.  E,  who  had  to 
receive  all  the  information  to  draw  a picture,  completely 
dominated  Y,  who  had  all  the  information  (the  picture).  But 
with  M,  in  the  same  task  and  the  same  role,  E was  completely 
controlled  by  M.  This  time,  E did  not  even  stop  M in  order 
to  draw  the  picture,  as  she  did  with  Y,  nor  did  she  direct  M 
about  which  topics  to  consider  and  how  long. 

For  both  of  these  active  and  passive  sets,  the  differ- 
ences in  management  between  active  and  passive  partners  in 
pairs  was  striking,  and  the  strategies  used  by  the  active 
speakers  were  very  similar.  The  active— active 


Compare  the  number  of 
moves  for  Task  2 A and  Task 
part. 


local  and  global  management 
2 G,  listed  at  the  end  of  this 
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pairs  were  most  balanced;  the  active-passive  pairs  were 
least  balanced. 

Results  at  the  CRUCHI 

Set  Two  Passive  Set  Two  Active 


R (P)  + L (A) 

R " + N (P) 

Set  Three  Passive 


J (A)  + L (A) 

J " + N (P) 
Set  Three  Active 


N (P)  + R (P)  L (A)  + R (P) 

N " + J (A)  L " + J (A) 

Set  Two  Passive.  Passive  R did  little  overt  management 
with  either  partner  in  English  or  in  Spanish.  Both  R and 
her  passive  partner  showed  balanced  conversations  with 
relatively  little  overt  management  in  either  language. 
Conversations  with  L,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  balanced 
because  L did  more  overt  management  in  both  English  and 
Spanish . 

In  the  conversations  between  R and  N,  N was  more 
forceful  and  decisive  than  R.  Nevertheless,  both  speakers 
participated  fairly  well,  and  conducted  relatively  balanced 
conversations . 

This  was  not  the  case  in  conversations  between  R and  L, 
where  L clearly  managed.  In  task  one,  L identified  every 
difference  in  the  pictures  with  local  moves  which  ended  the 
discussion  on  a particular  point  and  moved  on,  pushing  the 
task  toward  completion. 
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Task  1 B 

(24)  L:  and  then  that  is  difference  number  two,  and 

then 

In  task  two,  L received  the  information  in  order  to 
draw  the  picture.  She  was  not  as  dominant  as  H and  E were 
with  their  passive  partners,  but  she  clearly  took  an  active 
role,  especially  toward  the  end  of  the  conversation.  L 
often  stopped  R to  get  time  to  draw  or  to  obtain  or  check 
information  she  needed. 

Task  2 A 

(25)  L:  but  but  wait  wait,  eh  that's  the  [??]  both,  of 

people,  the  four 

In  tasks  three,  four,  and  five,  L was  the  one  who 
formulated  the  questions  and  clarified  the  tasks  in  the 
beginning,  and  recapitulated  the  decisions,  the  story,  and 
the  solution  to  the  problem  near  the  end.  L also  controlled 
when  and  what  R contributed,  by  prompting  her  to  participate 
and  telling  her  how,  often  with  commands. 

Task  3 B 

(26)  L:  and  then  tell  me,  what  do  you  think  is  the 

best  order 

(27)  L:  don't  tell  me  the  reasons,  only  tell  me  the 

names 

Task  4 A 

(28)  L:  make  a little  story 

Task  5 A 

(29)  L:  but  listen  to  me  eh-  [repeated  at  intervals] 
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L used  a combination  of  overt  management  moves  and  more 
subtle  means  to  control  the  conversations.  For  example,  in 
Task  3 B her  manner  of  presenting  the  review  sounded  defini- 
tive and  final.  She  began  with  "the  order  for  me,  in  order 
in  best  is,"  presented  her  conclusions,  and  ended  with  a 
decisive  "that  is  my  criteria."  Like  H and  E,  L was  also 
forceful  and  insistent  in  all  tasks,  often  using  questions 
to  control  the  conversations.  Even  more  insistently  than 
the  other  active  speakers,  L pursued  topics  until  she  was 
satisfied . 

R was  much  less  forceful  than  L.  But  although  R did 
not  control  the  conversation  with  L,  R participated  more, 
and  more  freely,  than  the  passive  speakers  T and  Y did  with 
their  active  partners.  Thus,  the  difference  between  active 
and  passive  partners  was  not  as  definitive  in  pairs  with  R 
as  in  those  with  T and  Y. 

In  Spanish,  the  pattern  was  very  similar.  There  was 
little  overt  management  by  R with  either  partner.  R and  N, 
both  passives,  managed  about  the  same  in  very  balanced 
conversations.  L managed  more  than  R,  especially  in  the 
first  conversation. 

Task  1 Ds 

(30)  L:  A ver,  que  tienes  en  tu  pintura  [local  move] 

[let's  see,  what  do  you  have  in  your  picture] 

(31)  L:  asi  que  es  otra  diferencia,  alia  van  tres 

[local  and  global  moves] 

[so  it  is  another  difference,  that  makes 
three] 
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(32)  L:  entonces,  que  mas,  ah  ah,  la  senora-  [local 

move] 

[well,  what  more,  oh  oh,  the  woman-] 

The  above  expressions  as  well  as  attention-  and  floor- 
getting commands,  like  "ven  aca"  and  "mira"  ("see  here"  and 
"look")  are  much  like  those  L used  in  English. 

L also  dominated  task  five,  how  to  control  the  spread 
of  AIDS,  by  explaining  a way,  ending  the  topic  with  a local 
move,  and  moving  on  to  the  next  topic  (similar  to  the 
strategy  she  used  in  task  one) — all  with  little  or  no  input 
from  R. 

Task  5 Ds 

(33)  L:  eso  podria  ser  lo  primero,  segundo,  si  una 

persona 

[that  could  be  the  first,  second,  if  a person] 

Yet  L did  not  dominate  all  the  tasks  in  Spanish. 

Task  three,  for  example,  was  managed  by  R,  not  L.  So 
although  some  differences  appeared,  the  patterns  of  conver- 
sation management  were  very  similar  in  both  languages.  One 
major  similarity  was  the  very  active  participation  of  all 
three  speakers.  Regardless  of  whether  and  to  what  extent 
one  speaker  controlled  a conversation,  all  speakers  managed 
to  participate,  offering  their  opinions,  reasons,  and 
arguments.  This  was  not  always  done  on  an  equal  basis,  but 
no  speaker  was  completely  left  out  or  forced  to  change 
opinions . 

Set  Two  Active.  Active  J managed  more  than  N and  about 
the  same  as  L in  both  English  and  Spanish,  so  her  conversa- 
tions with  active  L were  more  balanced  than  those  with 


passive  N.  Unlike  E,  J performed  about  the  same  in  regard 
to  the  total  number  of  moves,  regardless  of  whether  her 
partner  was  active  or  passive. 
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The  above  differences  between  active  and  passive 
speakers  were  not  as  conspicuous  as  in  previous  sets.  In 
task  one,  J,  who  shared  management  with  L,  performed  all  the 
management  moves  with  N.  She  began  and  ended  the  conversa- 
tion, stated  all  of  the  differences,  and  advised  N on  how  to 
do  the  task. 

Task  1 B 

(34)  J:  in  Spanish  if  you  don't  know  in  English 

N:  ah 

Flecha 

J also  directed  N much  more  than  she  did  L in  task  two 
in  English,  where  J described  the  picture.  But  in 
tasks  four  and  five,  J did  not  clearly  outmanage  N.  N not 
only  shared  conversation  management,  but  she  also  did  so  in 
an  assertive  manner  by  both  overt  and  subtle  means,  so  that 
these  conversations  appeared  balanced.  The  same  was  true  of 
their  conversations  in  Spanish.  J made  more  management 
moves  than  N,  but  the  difference  was  not  conspicuous.  That 
is,  no  one  clearly  dominated  the  conversations  to  the  extent 
found  in  Set  One  and  to  a lesser  extent  in  Set  Two  conver- 
sations. At  times,  N appeared  to  be  the  one  in  control. 

Task  3 Ds 

(35)  N:  vamos  al  objetivo,  que  es  la  medicina 

[let's  get  to  the  point,  which  is  medicine] 
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(36)  N:  si,  porque  aqui  tenemos  este  que  centrarnos  en 

lo  que  es  la  la  medicina 
[yes,  because  here  we  have  to  eh  focus  on  what 
medicine  is] 

In  other  places,  such  as  task  four,  neither  N nor  J managed 
overtly . 

In  many  conversations,  J showed  a tendency  to  accom- 
plish the  task  as  quickly  as  possible.  While  the  other 
speakers  continued  on,  J repeatedly  tried  to  finish  up. 

This  is  most  obvious  in  task  five  where  J made  several 
attempts  to  end  the  conversation  until  finally  she  said: 

Task  5 A 

(37)  J:  I'm  tired,  I am  really  tired,  all  I want  is 

sleep  . . . 

N:  continue,  continue 

In  some  cases  this  resulted  in  shorter  conversations  with  J. 
It  also  resulted  in  J's  dropping  out  of  the  conversation 
while  the  other  speaker  continued  on  almost  alone.  At  these 
times,  J was  no  longer  managing--in  fact,  she  was  hardly 
participating  at  all.  This  may  be  why  active  J did  not 
manage  as  strongly  as  expected. 

Regarding  the  number  of  management  moves,  J had  bal- 
anced conversations  with  her  active  partner  L,  and  out- 
managed  her  passive  partner  N in  both  English  and  in 
Spanish,  as  expected.  However,  since  J was  active  and  in 
addition  had  a much  higher  proficiency  score,  she  should 
have  clearly  dominated  N,  her  passive  partner.  Yet  this  was 
not  the  case.  N appeared  to  share  control  with  J more  than 
R did  with  L in  Set  Two  Passive  and  much  more  than  T and  Y 
did  with  H and  E in  Set  One. 
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Set  Three  Passive  and  Active.  These  pairs  have  already 
been  discussed  in  respect  to  R and  J in  Set  Two.  We  shall 
now  focus  on  passive  N and  active  L.  Rather  than  repeat 
comments  on  individual  conversations,  I will  summarize  the 
results . 

In  Set  Three  Passive,  passive  N shared  management  with 
R in  balanced  conversations  having  a low  number  of  manage- 
ment moves.  In  active-passive  pairs  with  J,  however,  N was 
overtly  outmanaged  by  J.  Nevertheless,  the  conversations  do 
not  make  differences  by  any  means  obvious,  since  N appeared 
to  control  the  conversations  at  least  as  much  as  J. 

In  Set  Three  Active,  L managed  more  or  less  the  same  as 
active  J in  English  and  slightly  better  in  Spanish.  L 
clearly  outmanaged  passive  R in  both  English  and  Spanish. 
These  results  were  expected. 

These  comments  apply  to  the  overall  patterns,  but  all 
sets,  and  especially  those  with  J and  her  partners,  showed 
variations  from  task  to  task.  Unlike  Set  One,  where  the 
active  students  clearly  dominated  in  all  tasks,  later  sets 
revealed  no  absolute  pattern  of  domination. 

General  Trends 

1.  In  active-passive  pairs,  active  speakers  outmanaged 
passive  speakers,  producing  more  conversation  management 
moves  than  their  passive  partners.  In  addition,  they  used 
more  subtle  means  to  direct  and  control  the  conversations. 
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2 . The  degree  of  domination  in  active-passive  pairs 
varied.  It  was  strongest  in  Set  One  Active  and  Passive  at 
the  ELI.  It  was  less  noticeable  with  the  students  at  the 
CRUCHI . There  the  difference  was  clearer  in  pairs  with  L 
and  R,  who  were  extremes,  and  less  clear  to  nonexistent  in 
pairs  with  J and  N,  who  were  less  active  and  passive, 
respectively . 

3.  Regarding  the  total  number  of  management  moves  (not 
controlling  for  task  time  differences) , passive  speakers 
produced  a similar  amount  regardless  whether  their  partners 
were  active  or  passive.  This  was  not  as  clear  for  active 

speakers  who  sometimes  produced  more  moves  with  passive 
partners . 

4.  The  patterns  of  conversation  management  were 

similar  in  both  English  and  Spanish  for  all  speakers  at  the 
CRUCHI. 

5.  Active-passive  pairs  were  the  least  balanced,  while 
passive-passive  pairs  were  the  most. 

6.  All  students  at  the  CRUCHI,  whether  active  or 
passive,  participated  fully  in  most  conversations,  while  at 
the  ELI  the  active  speakers  participated,  but  not  the 
passive  ones. 

Commentary 

The  results  of  the  qualitative  analysis  in  this  part 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  quantitative  analysis  of  speech 
production . Again,  neither 


one-way  nor  two-way  tasks 
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ensured  balanced  management  of  conversations.  Speaker 

styles  influenced  patterns  of  domination  and  control  as  much 
as  or  more  than  type  of  task. 

Information  Presentation 

The  second  part  of  the  qualitative  study  deals  with 
information  presentation : how  much  each  member  of  a pair 

contributed  to  a conversation.  Since  information  can  be 
contributed  to  conversations  in  different  manners  and 
degrees,  the  material  will  be  broken  down  into  three  differ- 
ent categories  as  follows: 

1.  paraphrases  of  immediately  preceding  ideas; 

2.  information  that  was  obvious  from  the  context  or 
reintroduced  from  before,  or  elaborated  from  an  idea  previ- 
ously mentioned;  and 

3.  new  information  about  the  task,  such  as  judgments, 
examples,  opinions,  and  so  forth. 

Not  counted  were  expressions  that  did  not  appear  to  add 
ideas  to  the  conversation,  although  they  might  have  con- 
trolled the  flow  or  direction  of  ideas: 

1.  overt  conversation  management; 

2.  interaction  moves  (such  as  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment moves  that  are  not  accompanied  by  reasons) ; 

3.  questions  that  do  not  introduce  ideas  (such  as 
"What  is  your  opinion?"); 

4.  fragments  such  as  "I  think  ah  . . and  expres- 
sions such  as  "OK,"  "yes,"  "no,"  and  "mhm";  and 
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5.  partial  or  complete  recurrences  of  immediately 
preceding  utterances. 

Our  central  prediction  was  that  in  active-passive 
pairs,  the  active  partner  would  dominate  the  conversation  by 
contributing  more  information  of  the  second  and  third 
categories.  Passive  speakers,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
produce  less  information,  and  chiefly  of  the  first  category. 
Thus,  in  active-passive  pairs,  active  speakers  should 
express  more  original  ideas,  especially  their  own  opinions, 
judgments,  and  observations,  while  passive  speakers  should 
make  more  comments  or  repetitions  on  the  other  speaker's 
utterances . 

Method 

All  the  other  parts  include  all  five  tasks.  Here, 
however,  the  first  two  tasks  are  not  appropriate  for 
informing  moves,  since  they  mainly  yielded  physical  descrip- 
tions of  the  pictures  rather  than  the  rich  variety  of  moves 
produced  in  tasks  three,  four,  and  five.  Therefore,  the 
analysis  only  takes  into  account  these  last  three  tasks. 

Here  again,  numerical  treatment  of  the  data  helps  to 

ensure  that  generalizations  are  not  drawn  from  isolated 
4 

cases.  Yet,  as  m the  other  parts  of  the  analysis,  numbers 
alone  do  not  yield  a reliable  picture  of  the  data.  For 
example,  for  calculating  the  total  number  of  informing 


The  numerical  information 
this  part.  For  a breakdown  of 
see  Appendix  C. 


is  included  at  the  end  of 
these  data  into  categories 


t 
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moves,  a one-word  paraphrase  counts  as  much  as  a complex 
sentence.  Even  when  a breakdown  of  the  data  into  categories 
is  considered,  variations  within  any  one  category  can  be 
extensive . 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  informing,  the 
three  tasks  were  examined  in  terms  of  the  types  of  informa- 
tion contributed.  For  example,  in  task  three  a speaker  who 
established  a criterion  for  ordering  candidates  would  be 
exerting  control.  Similarly,  some  speakers  might  offer 
reasons,  motivations  for  behavior,  a moral  for  the  story,  or 
solutions  and  additional  ramifications  to  the  problem. 

The  manner  in  which  students  presented  their  ideas  also 
influenced  how  much  control  they  exercised.  Some  speakers 
developed  a topic  in  three  parts:  an  introduction,  an 

explanation,  and  a concluding  phrase  that  sounded  final  and 
was  difficult  to  challenge.  If  they  also  introduced  the 
next  topic,  their  partners  were  pressured  into  continuing, 
rather  than  commenting  on  the  previous  topic.  All  of  these 
factors  influenced  how  speakers  dominated  or  were  dominated 
in  conversations. 

Results  at  the  ELI 

Set  One  Passive  Set  One  Active 

T (P)  + H (A)  E (A)  + Y (P) 

T " + K (P)  E " + M (A) 

Set  One  Passive.  As  expected,  in  active-passive  pairs, 
T contributed  much  less  information  than  his  active  partner 
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H.  As  in  the  other  dimensions  of  analysis,  H had  a clear 
advantage.  Also  as  expected,  in  passive-passive  pairs,  T 
and  K had  much  more  balanced  conversations.  In  these  pairs, 
T took  a more  active  role  than  he  did  with  H,  even 
contributing  more  information  than  K.  As  for  the  total 
presentation  of  information,  T contributed  more  in  pairs 
with  K even  though  these  conversations  lasted  little  more 
than  half  as  long  as  those  with  H. 

The  difference  in  T's  performance  in  pairs  with  K and  H 
was  evident  in  other  ways.  With  repetitions  (not  counted  as 
informing),  T's  participation  with  H included  many  more 
instances  (12)  than  it  did  with  K (2).  The  conversations 
showed  that  most  of  T's  participation  with  H consisted  of 
partial  repetitions  of  H's  utterances  or  expressions  such  as 
"yeah,"  "OK,"  and  "mhm." 

Task  4 A 


(38)  H: 
T: 

H: 

T: 


hide  behind  the  sofa  they  smoke  and  drink 

Yeah  mhm 

beer 


beer,  mhm 

Regarding  the  type  of  information,  the  difference 
between  H and  T was  striking.  H brought  up  topics  and 


explored  them.  In  task  three,  for  example,  H gave  informa- 
tion from  the  context  followed  by  his  own  explanations, 
reasons,  and  conclusions,  and  thus  in  effect  established  the 
criteria  that  guided  the  conversation. 

Task  3 A 


(39)  H:  married  with  three  children 

T : 


children,  yeah 
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H:  so  he  has  ah  ah  responsibility 

T : 

(40)  H:  but  this  I think  is  no  problem  because  it's 

now  OK 

T : mhm 

Later  in  task  three,  H developed  a complete  topic  with 
almost  no  intervention  by  T.  H introduced  his  choice  for 
the  second  candidate,  explained  his  reasons,  and  concluded 
with  a forceful  restatement  of  his  choice.  H then  nominated 
the  next  topic  and  began  to  present  his  reasons. 

Task  3 A 

(41)  H:  the  nu-  the  number  two  is  also  Daphne  Braun 

T : 

H:  for  me  and  for  you  because  . . . ah 

T : 

H:  ye-yeah  and  you  think  about  this  one 

T:  [reads  from  paper] 

H:  ah  Daphne  [reads]  in  spite  of  he  had  a mental 

T : 

H:  breakdown,  but  ah  she  is  ambitious  and 

T:  [?] 

H:  career-minded,  and  she  daughter  of  a lawyer 

J-  • 


H: 

T: 


• ah  . . . ah  so  I think  that's 


H:  suitable  to  get  a scholarship 


H:  all 

T: 


• it's  the  second  . 


that ' s 

mhm 

. what  ah  you 


H:  see  eh  Albert  Smith  the  third  one  because 


T: 

H:  so  he  [continues] 

T: 


mhm 
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This  tactic  of  presenting,  developing,  and  concluding  a 
topic,  then  switching  to  another  was  an  effective  way  for  H 
to  dominate  the  interaction.  If  T wanted  to  have  any  say 
about  the  second  candidate  in  the  above  conversation,  for 
example,  he  would  have  had  to  challenge  H's  judgment  and  try 
to  reopen  a topic  H considered  closed.  T did  not  do  this. 

In  Task  4 A,  H was  more  interested  in  explaining  the 
motives  for  the  characters'  behavior  than  in  telling  the 
story.  He  reintroduced  the  idea  twice,  explained  it,  then 
insisted  on  it  over  T's  objections,  and  finally  included  it 
in  a recap  of  his  story.  T objected  to  H's  idea  and  even 
presented  an  alternative  of  his  own,  but  quickly  gave  up  in 
the  face  of  H's  insistence. 

In  conversations  with  H , T mainly  commented  on  ideas 
introduced  by  H.  T rarely  brought  up  ideas  that  were  not 
given  by  H or  obvious  from  the  context  of  the  task.  Unlike 
H,  T never  insisted  on  an  idea  and  never  reintroduced  ideas 
to  explore  them  further.  With  K,  T contributed  more  infor- 
mation of  a higher  quality.  Instead  of  responding  to  K's 
ideas,  T introduced  his  own  ideas  including  some  reasons, 
for  example,  in  Task  3 B.  But  neither  T nor  K,  the 

two  passive  speakers,  contributed  the  amount  and  quality  of 
information  that  H did. 

T's  low  performance  with  H was  due  both  to  H ' s manner 
of  participation  and  to  T ' s own.  When  T tried  to  express 
his  own  ideas,  H often  cut  him  off  or  ignored  him 


completely.  T,  for  his  part,  did  not  seize  the  floor  or 
fight  to  keep  it. 
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Task  3 A 

(42)  H:  what  is  your  opinion  ...  is  not  smart 

T;  ah  I th- 

(43)  H:  OK  no  problem 

T:  I think  he  don ' t- 

Neither  T nor  K presented  information  with  the  force 
and  insistence  exerted  by  H. 

Set  One  Active.  In  this  set,  the  data  again  showed 
large  differences  within  active-passive  pairs.  E,  listed  as 
the  most  active  student  in  her  class  by  both  instructors, 
contributed  much  more  information  than  her  passive  partner 
Y.  Also  as  expected,  E had  more  balanced  conversations  in 
active-active  pairs.  Although  E dominated  her  active 
partner  M in  these  pairs,  the  difference  was  smaller  than 
that  between  E and  Y in  active-passive  pairs.  Variations  in 
E s performance  with  different  partners  were  slight;  E 
contributed  roughly  the  same  amount  of  information,  regard- 
less of  whether  her  partner  was  active  or  passive. 

Active  E and  passive  Y differed  in  the  way  they  con- 
tributed information  as  well  as  in  the  amount.  Like  H,  E 
was  forceful  and  aggressive.  Early  in  Task  3 A,  she 
explained  the  criterion  for  solving  the  task.  Y agreed  and 
accepted  E's  criterion  as  a guide  for  the  task-solving 
process.  E contributed  information  in  a variety  of  ways, 
including  lengthy  explanations,  reasons,  and  judgments, 
while  Y said  nothing.  Like  H,  E brought  in  a lot  of 
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information  that  was  not  obvious  from  the  context,  while  Y 
barely  reacted  to  that  given  in  the  task.  In  addition,  E 
gave  opinions  on  various  sides  of  an  issue,  explaining  the 
ramifications  of  information  provided  in  the  context  of  the 
task.  In  Task  3 A,  for  example,  E explained  why  the  age 
thirty-seven  was  too  old  for  a scholarship  recipient. 

E also  developed  two  topics  in  three-part  series, 
introducing  the  topics,  exploring  them,  and  ending  them  with 
a concluding  phrase.  For  the  first  of  these  topics,  E 
mentioned  the  children's  reaction  to  their  mother,  explained 
her  version  of  the  reasons,  and  concluded  with  a restatement 
of  the  initial  idea,  the  children's  fear  of  what  their 
mother  would  say. 

Task  4 A 


(44)  E: 
Y: 


E: 

Y: 

E: 

Y: 

E: 

Y: 

E: 

Y: 

E: 

Y: 

E: 

Y: 

E: 

Y: 

E: 

Y: 


and  the  kids  are-  they  don't  to  see  his  mother 

mhm 

because  they  know  that  is  going  to  say  some- 
thing what,  well,  I don't  know  what 

yeah 

happen  with  this  two  maybe  the  two  sister, 

[?] 

the  sister  and  the  other  boy  go  on  vacation 

yeah 

with  his  father  and  his  mother  . . . because 
the  father  he's  like  talking  with  the  girl  and 
why?  what  happened  here  . . . maybe  they  have 
all  party  all  the  weekend  and  the  house 


yeah 
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E:  is  dirty  . . . and  maybe  they  are  scare  about 

Y: 

E:  what  his  mother  is  going  to  say 

Y: 

This  topic,  together  with  the  other  topic  E developed  and 
her  final  recap  of  her  own  story  constituted  almost  the 
entire  conversation  for  Task  4 A. 

Passive  Y,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  develop  topics  in 
depth.  Her  comments  were  short  and  to  the  point.  She  never 
presented  a variety  of  perspectives  or  possibilities,  and 
she  never  insisted  or  followed  up  on  what  she  did  say.  In 
fact,  in  pairs  with  E,  Y spent  much  of  the  conversation 
adding  "yeah”  or  "mhm"  as  E chattered  on.  Like  T's,  Y's 
comments  were  usually  responses  or  reactions  to  E.  And  also 
like  T,  Y was  cut  off  by  E when  she  did  try  to  express 
opinions . 

With  active  M,  E also  contributed  a lot  of  information 
in  a variety  of  ways.  However,  E did  not  ramble  on  for  long 
stretches  without  any  input  from  M,  and  M did  her  part  by 
providing  reasons,  judgments,  and  opinions  that  complemented 
or  contrasted  with  E's.  Moreover,  M presented  the  informa- 
tion in  a vigorous,  sometimes  insistent  manner,  e.g.: 

Task  3 C 

(45)  E: 

M:  but  he  have  money,  enough  money,  he  love  to 

E:  but  wh- 

M:  work  ...  he  LOVE  to  work 

M held  her  own  with  E in  other  ways.  She  interrupted  E 
and  continued  when  E tried  to  take  the  floor  when  both 
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speakers  were  contributing  information  simultaneously,  but 
on  different  topics. 

Task  4 B 


(46)  E:  or  something  like  that 

M:  she  was  cooking  and  everything  is 

E:  and  the  other  visit 

M:  DIRTY 


E:  MAYBE  the  other  is  his  sister 

M:  and  . . . she  she  feel 

M presented  her  own  ideas  in  a forceful  manner  rather 
than  responding  and  reacting  to  E as  Y did.  So  although  E 
contributed  more  total  information  than  M,  M was  not  so 
dominated  by  E as  Y was. 

In  sum,  the  pairs  in  Set  One  Passive  and  Active  acted 
similarly.  Great  differences  both  in  quantity  and  quality 
appeared  in  the  contribution  of  information  in  active- 
passive  pairs.  The  differences  were  much  less  pronounced  in 
active-active  or  passive-passive  pairs.  Variations  in 
performance  with  different  partners  appeared  when  the 
passive  speaker  T did  more  with  his  passive  partner,  whereas 
the  active  speaker  E did  a little  less  with  her  active 
partner . 

Results  at  the  CRUCHI 


Set  Two  Passive 
R (P)  + L (A) 

R " + N (P) 

Set  Three  Passive 
N (P)  + R (p) 

N " + J (A) 


Set  Two  Active 
J (A)  + L (A) 

J " + N (P) 

Set  Three  Active 
L (A)  + R (P) 

L " + J (A) 
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Set  Two  Passive.  In  the  active-passive  pair,  passive  R 
contributed  less  total  information  than  active  L in  both 
English  and  Spanish.  In  English,  R contributed  more  in  one 
of  the  three  tasks  and  much  less  in  the  other  two.  In 
Spanish,  R contributed  much  less  than  L in  all  three  tasks. 
The  difference  in  the  speakers'  performance  in  the  active- 
passive  pair  was  more  pronounced  in  the  native  language  than 
in  English. 

In  passive-passive  pairs,  R contributed  less  informa- 
tion than  N in  both  English  and  Spanish  also.  However,  R 
outperformed  N on  two  tasks,  one  in  each  language.  In 
general,  the  difference  between  the  two  passives,  R and  N, 
is  much  less  than  that  between  the  same  passive  R and  her 
active  partner  L. 

R's  performance  varied  with  different  partners  in 
contributing  more  overall  information  with  passive  N than 
with  active  L,  especially  in  Spanish.  However,  if  only 
those  tasks  with  the  same  length  of  time  are  compared 
(tasks  three  and  five  in  English,  and  task  five  in  Spanish) , 
the  difference  in  English  is  negligible.  Even  across  all 
tasks,  R's  performance  in  English  with  passive  N is  not  much 
greater  than  her  performance  with  active  L. 

On  the  other  hand,  R performed  more  partial  or  complete 
repetitions  than  either  L or  N , and  she  did  more  of  these  in 
conversations  with  L than  in  those  with  N.  This  pattern 
reflects  R's  tendency  to  react  and  respond  rather  than  to 
take  the  initiative,  especially  with  active  L. 
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The  difference  in  the  active-passive  pair  of  R and  L 
was  most  noticeable  in  tasks  four  and  five  in  both  lan- 
guages. In  task  four  in  English,  L told  her  story  first; 
then  R told  her  version,  which  was  similar  to  L's;  and 
finally  L recapped.  R did  not  add  much  new  information.  In 
the  same  task  in  Spanish,  L offered  several  versions  of  the 
same  story,  while  R added  to  L's  story  but  did  not  present  a 
version  of  her  own.  But  in  the  passive-passive  pair  for  the 
same  task  in  English,  R maintained  a balanced  conversation 
with  N,  wherein  both  speakers  gave  different  stories.  In 
Spanish,  this  passive-passive  pair  was  not  so  balanced,  but 
R still  participated  well. 

The  difference  between  the  speakers'  participation  in 
the  two  pairs  was  even  more  apparent  in  task  five.  In  the 
active-passive  pair  in  English  discussing  the  question 
"Should  abortion  be  legal?",  L presented  case  after  case  for 
R to  respond  to  (i.e.  if  the  baby  were  physically  or 
mentally  unsound,  if  the  birth  were  a threat  to  the  mother's 
life,  if  the  mother  were  destitute  and  alone,  if  the  mother 
feared  rejection  by  the  family) . L developed  whole  topics 
with  little  input  from  R.  L introduced,  elaborated,  and 
concluded  her  ideas,  then  restated  them  more  forcefully  when 
she  was  not  satisfied  with  R's  responses. 

Task  5 A 

(47)  [After  R responded  to  a case,  L restated  it, 
insisting. ] 

L:  but  listen  to  me  eh-  for  example,  she  she 

doesn't  have  any  job  and  the  father  of  the 
baby  or  the  young  man  eh  cannot  [continues) 
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L dominated  this  conversation  by  combining  pronounced 
conversation  management  ("listen  to  me")  with  abundant 
information  in  the  form  of  a series  of  hypothetical  cases. 
She  ended  each  case  with  a series  of  questions,  most  of 
which  only  required  a "yes"  or  "no"  response  from  R.  In 
addition,  like  active  H and  E,  L interrupted  or  failed  to 
pause  and  thus  did  not  often  allow  R to  respond  to  the 
questions.  Here  L did  both  after  she  explained  a case. 

Task  5 A 

(48)  R: 

L:  in  this  case  do  you  think  it  is  prefer  the 

no,  I,  the  abor- 

L:  abortion  do  you  prefer  that 

the  young  lady  try  to  . . . try  to  try  to  give 
your  baby  to  any  any  any  institution  when  when 
the  baby  born  or  how — listen  to  me,  how  the 
young  lady  going  to  be  when  [continues] 

In  this  way , L controlled  and  limited  the  information 
that  R introduced.  On  the  same  task  in  Spanish,  L again 
presented  more  information,  especially  information  directly 
related  to  the  task.  Here,  R gave  one  short  suggestion  for 
controlling  SIDA  (AIDS) . L gave  nine  suggestions,  elabo- 
rated them,  and  even  elaborated  R's  suggestion.  L also  used 
questions  to  move  from  topic  to  topic  by  herself,  just  as  we 
saw  her  doing  in  English.  But  in  the  Spanish  version  of 
this  task,  L did  not  even  ask  R to  respond  "yes"  or  "no." 
Here,  she  ended  a long  explanation  about  public  bathrooms 
(inodoros  publicos)  and  went  on  to  two  other  topics,  per- 
sonal items  and  kissing  (objetos  personales,  el  beso) , with 
no  opening  or  elicitation  for  R to  participate. 
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Task  5 Ds 

(49)  L:  s<=r  mas  precavido  con  el  uso  de  los  inodoros 

publicos,  tambien  seria  otra  y . . . y con  el 
uso  de  objetos  personales  (mejor)  que  no 
(usar)  no  intercambiar  con  con  otras 
personas,  [?]  yo  dina  que,  dicen  que  tambien 
a travds  del  beso,  de  la  saliva,  puede  ser 
evitar  el  el  saludar  a las  personas  como 
[continues] 

[be  more  careful  with  the  use  of  public 
toilets,  it  would  also  be  another  and  . . . 
and  with  the  use  of  personal  items,  better 
not  to  use  not  to  exchange  with  other  per- 
sons, I would  say  that,  they  say  that  also 
through  kissing,  the  saliva,  it  could  be  by 
avoiding  greeting  people  like] 

L not  only  decided  on  the  topics  in  this  task,  but  also 
elaborated  on  them  in  detail.  For  example,  she  explained 
why  something  was  dangerous,  how  the  virus  was  transmitted, 
and  what  people  should  do  to  avoid  it. 

The  passive-passive  conversations  for  task  five  were 
more  balanced.  In  both  English  and  Spanish,  both  R and  N 
provided  solutions  to  the  problems.  In  English,  N offered 
more  solutions;  in  Spanish,  R did.  Although  N contributed 
more  overall  information  in  both  languages  in  this  task  (as 
did  L) , N did  not  dominate  R to  the  same  extent  that  L did. 

R was  not  relegated  to  a response  mode  in  English  and  a 
react  mode  in  Spanish  as  she  was  with  L.  What  R did  say 
with  N was  pertinent  to  accomplishing  the  task. 

In  general,  in  the  active-passive  pair,  R contributed 
less  total  information  and  less  important  information  than 
her  active  partner  L in  both  English  and  Spanish.  R also 
provided  less  total  information  than  N in  the  passive- 
passive  pair,  but  here  she  contributed 


more  pertinent 
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information  to  accomplish  the  task.  Although  R's  contribu- 
tion of  information  varied,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  R 
contributed  her  own  ideas,  opinions,  reasons,  and  judgments 
in  all  tasks  to  some  extent,  and  certainly  more  than  either 
passive  T or  passive  Y in  Set  One. 

Set  Two  Active.  In  this  set,  active  J did  not  act  as 
predicted.  She  contributed  less  information  than  active  L 
in  all  conversations  in  both  languages,  and  less  information 
than  passive  N in  all  conversations  except  one  in  Spanish. 
This  was  not  surprising  for  J's  conversations  with  L,  since 
L was  the  most  active  student  in  the  class.  But,  it  was 
surprising  for  J's  conversations  with  passive  N.  In 
English,  the  difference  in  the  pair  J + N was  even  greater 
than  that  found  in  the  pair  J + L,  with  the  passive  speaker 
N contributing  more  information  than  the  active  speaker  J. 
The  reason  may  have  lain  in  the  characteristics  of  J's 
participation.  Conversations  with  J tended  to  be  short;  the 
total  time  on  task  was  less  for  pairs  J + L and  J + N than 
for  Set  Two  Passive  pairs  R + L and  R + N in  both  English 
and  Spanish.  J worked  hard  to  solve  the  tasks.  Together, 

J and  L ordered  the  candidates  or  made  their  story  very 
quickly,  even  more  quickly  in  Spanish  than  in  English  for 
tasks  three  and  four.  They  took  longer  with  task  five  in 
both  languages  but  reached  the  time  limit  for  this  one  task 
only  in  Spanish.  J's  conversations  with  N were  also  short, 
reaching  the  time  limit  only  in  task  five  in  both  English 
and  Spanish. 
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While  the  other  speakers  appeared  content  simply  to 
converse,  J s objective  was  to  complete  the  tasks.  She 
moved  through  the  tasks  quickly,  using  a variety  of  moves, 
but  not  dwelling  on  any  one  point  for  very  long,  unlike  the 
other  speakers  (except  for  task  five  in  Spanish) . Nor  did 
conversations  with  J explore  the  issues  and  possibilities  as 
did  those  of  the  other  pairs.  For  example,  many  of  the 
other  speakers  offered  several  stories  for  the  picture,  but 
J did  not. 

Nevertheless,  although  J introduced  less  than  both  her 
partners,  her  information  was  pertinent  to  the  task  and 
forcefully  presented.  Her  conversations  varied,  but  in 
general  they  were  balanced;  J was  not  in  a respond  or  react 
role  in  the  conversations.  In  Task  3 B,  passive  N estab- 
lished the  criterion,  although  she  did  not  state  it  explic- 
itly ("you  must  see  the  person  that  have  problems  and  really 
need  the  job  ) . Task  4 A elicited  a well-balanced  conversa- 
tion with  J mentioning  punishment,  N elaborating  on  types, 
and  J giving  more  types.  On  task  five  in  both  languages, 

N's  participation  was  less  relevant  to  the  task,  while  J's 
was  more  so.  In  the  Spanish  version  of  this  task,  J tried 
to  move  N away  from  a general  discussion  and  on  to  solving 
the  problem  in  the  task  (ways  to  avoid  the  spread  of  AIDS) . 

J made  two  attempts,  both  beginning  with  "bueno,"  before 

focusing  the  conversation  back  on  the  task  and  closer  to 
completing  it. 
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Task  5 Ds 

(50)  J:  bueno,  la  forma  de  evitarlo 

[well,  the  way  to  avoid  it] 

[N  continued  to  explain  why  AIDS  is  a problem, 
something  they  had  already  agreed  on.  Then  J 
tried  again  and  was  successful  in  forwarding 
the  task.] 

J:  bueno,  considero  que  una  forma  de  de  evitar 

que  esta  enfermedad  . . . 

[well,  I believe  that  one  way  to  avoid  that 
this  disease  . . .] 

J's  conversations  with  L were  similar  to  the  above,  but 
shorter.  Both  participated  in  all  of  the  conversations.  In 
Task  5 B in  English,  L asked  questions  that  advanced  the 
conversation  for  the  task.  Her  information  questions 
entailed  at  least  covert  conversation  management. 

Task  5 B 

(51)  L:  but  (speaking)  about  the  smoke  and  the 

children,  how  can  we  how  can  we  help  the 
children  not  to  smoke 

In  this  conversation,  J gave  five  ways  to  avoid  smoking 
among  children,  while  L gave  only  one.  However,  L elabo- 
rated on  J's  ideas  (and  recapitulated  them  at  the  end). 

Task  5 B 

(52)  J: 

L:  we  can  h-  help  the  children  also  if  if  we  try 

j'  , . enter-  entertainment 

E:  to  ...  if  we  try  to 

entertain,  yes,  give  an  if  if  we  try  to  give 
another  kind  of  entertainment,  for  example, 
try  that  try  that  that  the  children  eh  make  or 
practice  sports,  some  sports  and  the  for 
example,  to  swim,  the  children  can  to  swim, 
ride  horse,  ah  there's  another,  there's 
another,  many  things  that 
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On  the  same  task  in  Spanish,  J and  L conducted  a 
well-balanced  conversation,  each  offering  four  suggestions 
for  solving  the  problem  and  injecting  personal  anecdotes. 

In  general,  active  J contributed  less  information  than 
both  her  active  and  passive  partners  in  relatively  short 
conversations.  However,  J participated  actively  toward 
accomplishing  the  tasks  and  ending  them.  Since  her  ideas 
forwarded  the  task  and  were  forcefully  presented,  J was 
never  in  a response  or  react  mode  as  were  the  passive 
speakers  T,  Y,  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  R.  Although  J 
unexpectedly  did  not  dominate  her  passive  partner  N,  neither 
was  she  dominated  by  either  of  her  partners. 

Set  Three  Passive  and  Active.  We  discussed  the  conver- 
sations with  these  pairs  above,  focusing  on  passive  R and 
active  J . Here  I will  review  the  results  and  focus  on 
passive  N and  active  L. 

Like  active  J,  passive  N did  not  perform  as  expected. 
She  contributed  more  information  than  R on  the  same  two  of 
the  three  tasks  in  Spanish  and  in  English.  This  was  not 
surprising,  because  N was  not  rated  as  passive  as  R. 

However,  N also  unexpectedly  performed  better  than  active  J 
on  all  but  one  task,  one  in  Spanish.  Nevertheless,  J 
proceeded  forcefully  and  on  task. 

Active  L did  perform  roughly  as  expected.  Moreover, 
she  used  the  same  tactics  for  dominance  as  E and  H did  in 
Set  One.  L insisted  and  persisted,  and  usually  prevailed. 
Again  like  H and  E,  L introduced  and  developed  whole  topics. 
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ending  with  a switch  to  a new  topic,  leaving  little  oppor- 
tunity for  her  partner  to  intervene: 

Task  3 B 

(53)  L:  OK  for  me  John  Ba-  John  Barker,  a man  that  he- 

is  ah  twenty-two  years  old,  unmarried,  is  the 
best  candidate  because  he  rob  an  old  woman  but 
DIDN'T  harm  her  and  then  he's  an  excellent 
carpenter  and  we,  if  he  get  free  if  he  get 
freedom,  he  can  eh  he  can  work  like  a like  a 
car-  carpenter  and  . . . the  problem  is  that 
he  has  an  unstable  personality,  for  me  he  is 
the  best  and  for  me  the  second 
R:  in  second  place 

[continues  with  the  new  topic] 

L presented  more  information  than  both  her  active  and 

passive  partners.  However,  as  predicted,  the  difference  in 

both  quantity  and  quality  was  greater  in  the  active-passive 

pair  with  R. 


General  Trends 

The  following  general  trends  can  be  drawn  about  the  way 
the  speakers  in  different  pairs  contributed  information  to 
the  conversations. 

1 . The  active-passive  pairs  did  not  all  perform  as 
predicted.  Active  speakers  in  Set  One  outperformed  their 
passive  partners  noticeably  in  both  quantity  and  quality, 
relegating  the  passive  speakers  to  a response  and  react  mode 
where  they  contributed  few  of  their  own  ideas  to  the  conver- 
sations . 

This  was  also  the  case  with  the  active-passive  pair 
L + R in  Set  Two  Passive,  though  to  a lesser  extent. 
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Passive  R was  dominated  by  her  active  partner,  but  not  as 
much  as  were  the  passives  in  the  Set  One  pairs. 

Active— passive  pairs  with  J and  N did  not  perform  as 
expected.  The  conversations  were  either  balanced  (qualita- 
tively) , or  N had  the  advantage  when  paired  with  J. 

2.  Generalizations  about  whether  speakers'  performance 
varied  depending  on  the  partners  they  had  are  difficult  to 
make.  The  passive  speakers  tended  to  participate  the  same 
or  more  actively  with  other  passive  speakers  than  with 
active  speakers,  but  the  difference  was  slight. 

3.  Patterns  of  participation  were  similar  in  English 
and  Spanish,  the  differences  being  somewhat  more  marked  in 
the  speaker's  native  language.  Passive  R was  dominated  by 
both  her  partners  L and  N more  in  Spanish  than  in  English. 
Active  L dominated  her  two  partners  also  more  in  Spanish 
than  in  English. 

4.  Two  speakers  did  not  perform  as  expected.  Neither 
passive  N nor  active  J acted  the  way  their  classifications 
would  have  indicated. 

Conclusion 

The  results  here  were  similar  to  those  reported  in  the 
previous  parts,  where  differences  in  active-passive  pairs 
were  most  noticeable  in  Set  One  of  the  ELI  and  least  so 
between  J and  N in  the  CRUCHI . Here  again,  the  active- 
passive  pattern  of  these  two  speakers  was  not  distinguish- 
able. And  the  difference  in  performance  in  the 
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active-passive  pair  L + R,  judged  more  active  and  passive 
respectively  than  J and  N by  both  of  their  instructors, 
appeared  here  as  it  did  in  the  other  parts. 

Another  resemblance  to  previously  reported  results  was 
found  in  the  similar  patterns  of  participation  in  both 
English  and  the  native  language.  Finally,  as  in  all  parts, 
passive  speakers  in  the  ELI  hardly  participated  at  all, 
while  all  speakers  at  the  CRUCHI  participated  extensively, 
even  the  most  passive. 

Interaction 

Though  the  term  "interaction"  has  been  used  to  refer  to 
various  phenomena  in  previous  work,  we  can  define  it  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study  as  the  speakers'  joint  participation 
in  making  decisions  and  accomplishing  a task. 

Interaction  is  especially  pertinent  for  tasks  three, 
four,  and  five.  In  task  three,  the  speakers  must  put  the 
five  candidates  in  order  from  most  to  least  appropriate  for 
a scholarship,  prison  pardon,  and  so  forth.  The  issue  is 
whether  and  to  what  extent  both  speakers  determine  the  final 
order.  In  task  four,  the  question  is  how  speakers  decide  on 
one  story  (if  in  fact  they  do) , and  in  task  five,  how 
speakers  respond  to  the  current  issues  problem. 

Tasks  one  and  two  do  not  depend  on  making  major 
decisions.  Nevertheless,  in  both  tasks  the  speakers  must 
determine  what  topics  to  attend  to  and  how  to  develop  them. 
Here  interaction  depended  on  how  these  matters  were  handled. 
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To  estimate  the  extent  of  interaction,  I will  attempt 
to  describe  certain  strategies  or  moves  that  facilitate  or 
hinder  it:  asking  questions,  agreeing,  disagreeing, 

insisting,  ignoring,  offering  alternatives,  and  so  on. 
"Interaction"  does  not  refer  here  to  turn-taking  or  strat- 
egies for  resolving  breakdowns  in  communication;  these 
senses  will  be  treated  later. 

For  interaction  as  for  the  other  concerns  of  this 
study,  we  assume  that  optimal  conversations  are  balanced  so 
that  all  speakers  participate  equally.  Especially  for 
interaction,  a balanced  participation  allows  both  speakers 
to  offer,  defend,  analyze,  accept,  or  reject  each  other's 
ideas  until  they  reach  a consensus  based  on  both  speakers' 
input.  Our  prediction  was  that  certain  pairs  would  not  be 
balanced,  especially  the  active-passive  pairs,  wherein  the 
active  speakers  would  dominate. 

Method 

Interaction  as  defined  here  should  be  analyzed 
qualitatively.  Although  specific  moves  were  counted,  the 
totals  do  not  give  a fully  accurate  picture  of  the  dynamics 
of  the  conversations.  This  problem  was  raised  in  the 
previous  parts,  but  holds  even  more  for  the  complex  nature 
of  interaction. 

Interaction  includes  both  managing  and  informing,  as 
well  as  moves  like  agreeing  and  disagreeing.  Strategies  for 
decision-making  vary,  and  speakers  may  sometimes  perform  no 
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moves  specific  to  interaction  alone.  Instead,  they  may 
direct  the  conversation  a certain  way  (managing)  or  present 
particular  ideas  (informing)  in  a manner  that  facilitates  or 
hinders  joint  decision-making.  In  general,  long  moves  that 
introduce,  develop,  and  conclude  one  topic,  and  then  switch 
to  another  do  not  facilitate  joint  decision-making. 

The  number  of  interaction  moves  was  counted  according 
to  these  types 

1.  information  questions,  e.g.  "what  did  she  do?"; 

2.  short-answer  questions,  e.g.  "black  or  white?",  "is 
she  rich?"; 

3.  asking  for  opinions  (also  counted  in  category  one) , 
e.g.  "what  do  you  think?"; 

4.  disagree  moves,  e.g.  "I  disagree";  and 

5.  contradict  moves,  e.g.  "but  he  IS  old  enough  to  be 
a candidate." 

Of  the  above  categories,  asking  for  opinions, 
disagreeing,  and  contradicting  would  be  the  clearest 
interaction  moves.  Asking  for  or  rejecting  the  other 
person's  ideas  usually  (but  not  always)  indicated  that  both 
speakers  were  providing  input  for  the  decisions.  The  other 
moves,  information  and  short-answer  questions  (except  those 

5 

This  can  be  seen  in  L's  long  move  on  page  85.  L's 
partner  had  just  explained  why  she  rejected  John  Barker  as  a 
candidate;  L expressed  the  opposite  opinion,  but  with  no 
overt  move  to  indicate  disagreement. 

A summary  of  this  information  is  found  at  the  end  of 
this  part.  It  is  broken  down  by  task  in  Appendix  D. 
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asking  for  opinions) , are  more  problematic  because  they 
could  function  in  many  different  ways:  challenging  the 
other  speaker,  seeking  confirmation  of  one's  ideas,  or 
merely  asking  for  a repetition.  Although  these  moves  were 
counted,  they  were  difficult  to  interpret  for  this  reason. 

The  other  three  moves  were  also  difficult  to  interpret, 
due  not  to  the  nature  of  the  moves,  but  to  the  number.  The 
frequency  of  these  moves  was  low  so  that  generalizations 
were  not  practicable.  Therefore,  the  quantitative  analysis 
of  total  moves  will  be  emphasized  less  than  the  qualitative 
analysis  of  each  task. 

Results  at  the  ELI 

Set  One  Passive  Set  One  Active 

T (P)  + H (A)  E (A)  + Y (P) 

T " + K (P)  E " + M (A) 

Set  One  Passive.  In  this  set,  passive  T was  completely 
dominated  by  active  H in  every  task.  In  the  passive-passive 
pair  with  K,  however,  T took  a more  active  role  and  the 
conversations  were  more  balanced. 

In  Task  1 A,  the  two-way  task,  H dominated  by  directing 
T s attention  to  what  H wanted  to  discuss,  developing  topics 
and  moving  on  to  others  according  to  his  own  plans.  When  T 
did  try  to  take  an  active  role,  H ignored  him  first,  then 
cut  him  off. 

Task  1 A 

(54)  H:  [writes  and  reads] 

T: 


ah  what  color  of 
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H:  [continues  to  write]  OK  eh 

T:  does  this  ah 

H:  there  is  two  birds  with  the  man,  you  know 

T: 

H:  [continues  with  new  topic] 

T: 

More  than  once,  H paid  no  attention  to  T,  moving  on  to 
other  topics  and  overlooking  valuable  information  needed  to 
solve  the  task.  Here,  he  did  not  notice  that  "black  strip" 
was  one  difference  between  the  pictures. 


Task 

1 A 

(55) 

H: 

something  in  his  ah  ah  head? 

T: 

ah  yes,  he 

ah  ah 

H: 

chap 

[cap]  OK 

T: 

he  put  the  chap 

but  it's 

a black 

H: 

OK 

WHAT  ABOUT 

T: 

strip  shap  yeah  . 

. . she 

H: 

...  ah  ...  the  . 

. . some  tree  or 

T: 

H: 

something  in  the  left 

T: 

Here,  H raised  his  voice  and  overlapped  with  T,  moving  on  to 
a new  topic  and  missing  the  important  clue  "black  strip."  T 
accepted  H's  response  "OK"  and  did  not  insist  on  verifying 
whether  H had  paid  attention.  Throughout,  H kept  the  floor 
by  raising  his  voice  (e.g.  "OK"  and  "WHAT  ABOUT") . 

H constantly  used  questions  to  introduce  and  explore 
topics.  As  described,  T seldom  managed  to  introduce  a 
topic.  When  he  did  succeed,  H repeated  it  and  took  over  its 
development.  H's  domination  was  thus  too  pronounced  to 
allow  for  interaction,  even  though  both  speakers  had  an 
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equal  amount  of  information  necessary  to  solve  the  task.  On 
the  same  task  with  K,  however,  T took  a more  active  role, 
nominating  topics,  developing  them,  and  resolving  them. 

In  task  two,  passive  T described  pictures  to  his 
partners  who  had  to  draw  them.  Having  all  the  information, 

T participated  more  with  H than  he  did  in  task  one.  Never- 
theless, as  the  conversation  proceeded,  H dominated  more  and 
more.  They  did  negotiate  agreements  on  particular  topics 
(areas  of  the  picture) , but  H increasingly  directed  by 
constant  questioning  and  confirmation  moves. 

Task  2 A 


(56)  H: 

T: 

this  picture  is  ah 

ah  . . 

. lawn,  and  ah 

H: 

street? 

what? 

T: 

street  and  ah 

yes 

and  plant 

H: 

where  is  the  street 

T: 

ah  there  is  a street  ah 

H: 

from  right  to  left? 

T: 

ah  no , 

over  the,  this 

H: 

OK,  like 

this? 

T: 

picture  ah 

H obtained  the  information  in  his  own  way. 

T's  conversation  with  K contrasted  sharply.  K began  by 
questioning  actively,  but  T increasingly  assumed  control  of 
the  conversation,  deciding  what  to  explain  and  how. 

Beyond  the  decisions  speakers  make  during  ordinary 
conversations,  tasks  three  to  five  require  decisions  about 
how  to  solve  the  tasks  themselves.  In  task  three,  we  found 
little  or  no  joint  decision-making  in  T's  conversations  with 
either  H or  K,  but  for  different  reasons.  Active  H made  the 
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decisions  for  both  of  them,  twice  overtly,  e.g.  "this  for  me 
and  for  you  because  ..."  (Task  3 A).  Later  in  the  same 
task,  H said,  "we  have  to  talk,"  but  did  not  follow  up  with 
discussion.  H's  other  strategies  included  posing  questions 
and  answering  them  himself,  ignoring  T's  comments  and 
answers,  overriding  him,  or  cutting  him  off.  When  T made  a 
contrary  comment,  H quickly  rebutted  him:  "yeah,  but  this  I 

think  is  no  problem  because  ..."  (Task  3 A). 

T used  none  of  these  strategies.  He  responded  with 
"OK,"  "yeah,"  "mhm,"  reacted  with  partial  and  complete 
repetitions  of  H's  utterances,  and  hardly  ever  disagreed 
openly.  For  example,  on  the  topic  "mental  problem,"  T 
brought  up  the  topic,  but  H argued  back  and  forth  with 
himself  until  he  decided  that  the  issue  was  indeed  a prob- 
lem. 

When  T performed  the  same  task  with  K,  the  conversation 
was  more  balanced.  Each  speaker  nominated  his  choices 
separately,  with  K first.  They  did  not  try  to  reach  a 
consensus,  however,  so  interaction  was  still  restricted. 
Instead,  the  speakers  accomplished  the  task  separately. 

Task  four,  like  task  three,  elicited  little  inter- 
action. On  Task  4 A,  H asked  T for  his  ideas  twice,  then 
began  his  own  story,  emphasizing  the  moral  responsibility  of 
the  parents  for  the  behavior  of  the  children.  When  T 
disagreed,  H raised  his  voice  and  insisted,  prevailing  with 
the  same  tactics  he  used  in  the  other  tasks. 
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Task  4 A 


(57)  H: 

T:  no,  it,  parents  is  no  problem  because  in 

H:  YEAH,  but  this  is  ah 

T:  America  ah-  [??]  family  eh 

H:  YEAH  but  I 

T:  all  American  family  and  sometimes  the  [?] 

H:  but  I I think  they  go  for  a long  time 

T:  at  home 

In  the  above  passage,  H finished  the  topic  with  "so  now  we 
have  an  agreement  about  the  story,"  to  which  T responded, 
"yeah."  H then  recapped  the  story  and  asked  T for  his 
story,  but  cut  it  off. 

Task  4 A 

(58)  H: 

T: 

H: 

T: 

H: 

T: 

H: 

T: 

II : 

T: 

H: 

T: 

H: 

T: 


ah  I think,  in  this  case,  the  problem  ...  ah 
. . . or  the  reason  of  this  problem  is  the 

mm 

parent  because  they  go  out  and  don't  take 

mhm 

care  of  ah  their  ah  kids  this  the  first 

mm 

story  OK,  what  about  ah  other  story 

ah  yeah 

if  you  want 

other  story  . . . mmm  ...  I I 

well,  that's  enough  that's  enough 
can't  [??]  yeah 

some  part  of  it 


T nevertheless  pursued  his  story,  but  H intervened  and 
finished  the  story  his  own  way. 
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Task  4 A 


(59)  H: 


T:  ah  parents  ah  come  back,  ah  don't  worry 


H: 

T:  [laughs] 


YES,  but  the  the,  no  no,  they  d-  they 


H:  ah  don't  drink  anything 

T: 


ahuh 


they  don't  smoke 


H:  because  they 

T: 


ahh 


two  cigarette  and  two 

ahuh 


H:  glass  of  beer 

T: 


oh 


that's  two  glass  of  beer,  so  I 


H:  think  the  last  story  it's  better 

T: 


Again,  T offered  his  own  information  and  even  disagreed  with 
H,  but  did  not  insist  or  persist.  On  Task  4 B,  as  on 
Task  3 B,  K told  his  story  first,  then  T told  his,  but  they 
never  attempted  to  decide  on  one  version  of  the  story. 

All  in  all,  the  interaction  in  this  set  with  either  the 
active-passive  or  the  passive-passive  pair  was  limited, 
although  for  varying  reasons. 

Set  One  Active.  In  this  set,  the  active-passive 
conversations  between  E and  Y were  very  similar  to  those 
between  H and  T.  In  task  one,  E dominated,  while  Y 
responded  and  reacted.  Like  H,  E questioned  repeatedly, 
confirmed,  and  explored  until  she  was  sure  of  a difference 
or  lack  of  one  for  the  two  pictures.  We  see  here  how  E 
nominated  a topic,  followed  up  on  it,  and  finished  it,  while 
Y responded  and  reacted  to  her. 
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Task 

(60) 


1 A 

E:  OK,  he  have  a hat  and  it  white 

Y:  yeah  white  and 

E:  the  hat? 

Y:  black  yeah,  little  bit  black  . . . 

E:  where,  the  black  line  ahuh 

Y:  black  line  white 

E:  in  the 


Y:  white  . . . hat,  and  and  black  line 

E:  middle?  ah,  OK,  it's  different 

Y:  middle 

Like  H with  T,  E did  not  always  pay  attention  to  Y . Y 
twice  brought  up  things  that  E's  picture  did  not  have  (a 
ball,  birds  in  the  sky) , but  E did  not  recognize  or  under- 
stand, nor  did  she  ask  Y to  explain.  Later,  when  E had  run 
out  of  ideas,  she  asked  Y to  describe  Y's  picture.  Yet  E 
continued  to  dominate  by  asking  questions,  e.g.: 

Task  1 A 

(61)  E:  how  many,  how  many  differences  we  have  to 


Y: 


E:  count  ten,  one  two,  two  three  . . . what? 

Y : ten 

E:  maybe  you  have  another  that  I don't  have 

Y: 

E:  because  all  I have  I told  you  what 

Y:  yeah,  mhm 

E:  color  are  the  shoes  of  the  woman 

Y: 

E continued  to  question  Y,  returning  to  check  on  topics  E 
had  already  explored.  In  this  way  E discovered  the  birds 
and  the  ball  that  she  had  missed  earlier. 
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Task  1 A 


(62)  E: 

OK, 

did  you, 

do 

you  no 

have  birds  or  something 

Y: 

E: 

in, 

like  in 

the 

sky? 

birds 

Y: 

in 

the  sky  only  birds  and 

E: 

you 

. have 

bird  in  the  sky? 

Y: 

cloud,  cloud 

yeah , 

E: 

Y: 

two 

bird 

Although  the  information  was  in  Y's  picture,  E's  initiative 
integrated  it  into  the  conversation.  Y did  not  nominate, 
explore,  or  resolve  topics  as  E did,  nor  did  Y insist  or 
persist . 

The  active-active  pair  with  the  same  task,  in  contrast, 
had  the  most  extensive  interaction  seen  so  far.  The 
speakers  worked  back  and  forth,  E and  M each  nominating, 
developing,  and  resolving  topics.  Moreover,  they  worked 
efficiently  and  ended  the  task  quickly. 

In  task  two,  E drew  while  her  partners  explained.  The 
difference  between  pairs  was  striking.  In  one  pair,  active 
E dominated  with  questions  and  commands,  whereas  passive  Y 
responded  with  "yeah"  or  short  phrases.  At  the  end,  E 
recapped  with  a long  confirmation  check.  With  active  M,  E 
again  drew  the  picture,  but  M directed  the  task,  while  E was 
confined  to  "mhm,"  "ahuh,"  and  "OK"  for  major  portions  of 
the  task.  In  neither  conversation  was  the  interaction 
extensive.  With  passive  Y,  E made  the  decisions;  with 
active  M,  E followed  M's  lead. 
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E dominated  her  passive  partner  Y again  in  task  three. 

E began  by  nominating  the  first  candidate,  getting  Y's 
agreement,  and  then  explaining  her  reasons  anyway.  Some 
interaction  occurred  during  the  selection  of  the  second 
candidate,  albeit  under  E's  control.  For  the  next 
two  candidates,  E asked  for  Y's  opinion,  then  cut  her  off, 
e . g . : 

Task  3 A 

(63)  E:  OK  what  do  you  think  is  number  three  in  your- 

Y: 

E : mhm  I put 

Y:  number  three?  I think  ah- 

E:  number  three  Carole  Anderson 

Y: 

Y usually  participated  at  E's  invitation  by  giving  a 
short  phrase  or  sentence.  She  did  not  complement  E's  ideas 
about  an  issue.  E did  this  alone,  considering  pros  and 
cons . 

The  conversation  with  M was  quite  different.  The 
speakers  had  different  ideas  and  twice  argued  back  and  forth 
before  reaching  agreement.  They  did  not  merely  state  their 
ideas  and  opinions,  but  developed  them  together  throughout 
the  task.  Again,  the  conversation  between  E and  M showed 
both  balanced  participation  and  high  interaction. 

The  patterns  of  participation  in  task  four  were  similar 
to  those  in  task  three.  With  passive  Y,  E told  the  story 
with  little  input  from  Y.  Y did  not  support,  contradict, 
elaborate,  or  change  E's  version. 
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With  active  M,  the  interaction  was  again  more  exten- 
sive. E slightly  dominated  the  first  part,  but  M partic- 
ipated by  adding  ideas  to  the  story.  M then  thought  of  a 
variation  to  the  story,  and  they  developed  it  together, 
repeating  and  completing  each  other's  ideas  as  they  went 
along,  e.g. : 

Task  4 B 


( 64 ) E : 

M: 

this  girl  is  adopted 

E: 

yeah  b 

M: 

three  of  them? 

E: 

have  one 

M: 

and  something 

E: 

the  house 

M: 

the  house  a: 

E: 

cook  looked  the  look 

M: 

E: 

kitchen  is  all  < 

M: 

dirty 

or  maybe  three,  the  three 


with 


because  the 


the 


the  kitchen 
dirty 

everything  is 


In  Set  One,  active-passive  conversations  showed  little 
interaction  because  the  active  member  tended  to  make  the 
decisions  alone.  Passive-passive  conversations  showed  more 
balanced  participation  but  little  interaction,  this  time 
because  participants  tended  to  solve  the  tasks  separately. 
Active-active  conversations  showed  fairly  extensive  inter- 
action, especially  in  tasks  three  and  four. 

Results  at  the  CRUCHI 

Set  Two  Passive  Set  Two  Active 

R (?)  + L (A)  J (A)  + L (A) 

R " + N (P)  J " + N (P) 
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Set  Three  Passive  Set  Three  Active 

N (P)  + R (P)  L (A)  + R (P) 

N " + J (A)  L " 4-  J (A) 

Set  Two  Passive.  In  this  set,  passive  R interacted 
more  with  her  active  and  passive  partners  than  did  T or  Y. 

In  conversations  with  active  L,  R was  active  and  assertive, 
although  not  in  the  same  way  that  L was. 

On  Task  1 B,  L nominated  and  developed  topics  in  search 
of  differences  between  the  pictures.  She  did  not  so  much 
offer  questions  (as  H and  E did)  but  statements  for  R to 
react  to.  R contributed  to  the  conversation  by  pointing  out 
differences,  but  L directed  it.  One  tactic  L used 
repeatedly  was  to  finish  one  topic  and  nominate  another,  a 
combination  of  conversation  management  and  informing,  e.g.: 


Task 

1 B 

(65) 

L: 

and  then  that  is  difference  number  two,  and 
the,  in  my  picture  the  child  has  black  black 
shoes 

(66) 

L: 

there  there  is  a difference  number  three,  and 
then,  in  my  picture  there  is  a . . .ah  th- 
the  woman  is  a woman 

(67) 

L: 

R: 

that  is  difference  number  four  and  then,  in 

yes- 

L: 

R: 

my  picture  there  is 

There  was  less  interaction  on  Task  1 A between  the 
passive-passive  pair  R and  N.  Perhaps  because  it  was  their 
first  task,  the  speakers  alternated  turns,  making  little 

reference  to  previous  turns  and  little  joint  development  of 
topics . 
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On  task  two,  where  R described  the  picture  for  L,  they 
developed  ideas  together.  However,  active  L initiated  and 
dominated  exchanges,  rephrased  comments,  and  returned  to 
topics  until  she  was  satisfied,  e.g.: 

Task  2 A 


(68)  R: 
L: 

the  parents  are 

sit 

down 

in- 

but  but  wait 

R: 

L: 

wait,  eh  that's 

the 

[??] 

both,  of  people,  the 

R: 

L: 

four,  the  four, 

the 

four 

people  are  in  group 

R: 

L: 

in  a group 

in  a 

circle  or  are  in  a line,  one 

R: 

L: 

behind  the  other 

R participated  more  actively  in  the  other  version  of 
the  same  task  by  describing  the  picture  to  N.  She  developed 
topics,  insisted,  and  made  confirmation  checks.  Thus  R 
interacted  more  evenly  with  passive  N than  with  active  L. 

On  task  three,  R and  active  L both  participated  force- 
fully, offering  reasons  and  opinions.  They  solved  the  task 
independently  and  did  not  reserve  time  to  formulate  a 
consensus,  so  we  cannot  tell  if  or  how  they  would  have 
reached  one.  On  the  same  task,  R and  N both  discussed  the 
issues  extensively  and  usually  agreed.  N was  more  forceful 
and  stated  her  choices  more  clearly,  whereas  R talked  about 
them  in  general  and  went  along  with  N.  Both  pairs  showed 
active  participation,  but  slight  interaction  toward  a 


consensus . 
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On  task  four,  the  interaction  between  R and  L was  also 
limited.  L devised  a long  story,  R made  a shorter  one,  and 
L consolidated  them.  But  R and  L did  not  interact  in 
formulating  a joint  story  step  by  step.  With  passive  N,  R 
gave  her  version  of  the  story  first,  and  then  R and  N helped 
each  other  to  develop  the  final  version. 

On  task  five,  R and  L both  gave  their  opinions,  but  L 
controlled  the  interaction  by  presenting  case  after  case  for 
R to  consider.  L used  a combination  of  conversation 
management  and  information  questions,  insisting  at  times 
until  R appeared  disconcerted. 

Task  5 A 

(69)  L:  or  how-  listen  to  me,  how  the  the  young  lady 

going  to  be  when  he  or  she  baby  born  and  how 
is  when  she  wh-  when  she  baby,  when  when, 
sorry,  when  the  baby  eh  feel  angry  feel 
hungry,  sorry  feel  hungry 

R:  III  don't  know  I 

don't  know  but  [continues] 

As  a result,  R's  opinions  had  little  influence  on  how  the 
conversation  proceeded  to  accomplish  the  task. 

When  R approached  the  same  task  with  passive  N,  the 
speakers  alternately  took  some  of  the  longest  turns  in  any 
of  the  tasks,  unchecked  by  interventions  from  each  other. 
However,  the  conversation  included  much  less  joint  develop- 
ment of  ideas  than  that  between  E and  M. 

The  Spanish  versions  of  the  tasks  showed  more  inter- 
action than  the  English  ones,  but  the  patterns  were  similar. 
On  task  one,  for  example,  passive  R and  passive  N nominated 
topics  and  developed  them  together.  Active  L dominated  the 
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first  half  of  the  conversation  with  R as  she  had  done  in 
English,  but  in  the  second  half  they  both  nominated  and 
developed  topics.  The  following  example  is  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conversation  where  L took  over  a topic,  ("tele- 
visor"), ignored  an  important  clue  from  R ( "bailarina" ) , 
developed  the  topic  herself,  and  then  moved  on  to  a new 
topic  ("lampara") . 

Task  1 Ds 

en  el  televisor  hay  una  bailarina 

pero  ven  aca, 

el  televisor  a qu£  mano  a a qu£  mano  tuya  esta 

/ . . 
esta  a la  mano  lzquierda  si 

la  izquierda  tuya 

[?]  el  televisor  esta  a la  izquierda,  el 

, si,  esta  en  el  piso 

televisor  esta  en  el  piso 


ah  en  mi  en  mi  pintura  en  en  encima  del 
televisor  hay  una  lampara 

[translation] 

R:  on  the  television  there's  a ballerina 

L:  but 

R: 

L:  listen,  the  television  on  which  hand  which 

R:  , it's  on  the  left  hand  yes 

L:  hand  is  it  your  left 

R: 

L.  the  television  is  on  the  left,  the  television 
is  on  the  floor 

R:  yes,  its  on  the  floor 

in  my  in  my  picture  on 
top  of  the  television  there's  a lamp 


(70)  R: 
L: 

R: 

L: 

R: 

L: 

R: 

L: 

R: 

L: 

R: 

L: 
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On  task  two,  as  in  English,  R again  described  the 
picture  and  was  more  active  with  passive  N than  with  active 
L.  With  N,  R directed  the  entire  conversation  with  little 
intervention;  with  L,  R only  directed  the  second  half. 

Task  three  showed  considerable  interaction  for  R with  N 
and  L.  R and  N spoke  for  long  stretches,  while  the  other 
agreed,  but  with  more  than  "yeah"  or  "OK"  as  had  been  common 
in  Set  One.  They  also  gave  further  considerations  or 
reasons  for  their  comments,  which  the  other  paid  attention 
to  and  took  into  account.  So  although  they  did  not  have 
rapid  turn  alternation  (as  did  E and  M) , they  made  decisions 
and  developed  topics  together,  maintaining  good  interaction, 
e .g . : 

Task  3 Cs 

(71)  R:  tal  vez  los  administradores  del  orfelinato  se 

N: 

R:  queden  con  el  dinero-  ya  en  esa  parte  el  senor 


R: 

N: 

R: 

N: 

R: 

N: 

R: 

N: 

R: 

N: 

R: 

N: 


Moulton 


pero  como  lo  podnan  arreglar  de  modo 


que  que  se  viera  que  realmente  el  dinero 


lo  van  a aprovechar  lo-  los  ninos  del 

bueno  lo  unico,  yo  pien- 
orfelinato  denunciando 


yo  pienso  que  la  unica  manera 


a los  superiores 


es  denunciando,  claro 
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[translation] 

R:  perhaps  the  administrators  of  the  orphanage 

N: 

R:  keep  the  money-  well  for  that  part  Mr.  Moulton 

N: 

R: 

N:  but  how  could  they  arrange  it  so  that  it  would 

R: 

N:  be  seen  that  the  money  will  benefit  th-  the 

R:  well  the  only  thing, 

N:  children  of  the  orphanage 

R:  I thin-  _ I think  the 

N:  denouncing  their  superiors 

R:  only  way  is  denouncing,  of  course 

N: 

R and  L also  interacted  in  task  three,  though  L dom- 
inated by  nominating  four  of  the  five  candidates,  providing 
the  order,  and  giving  more  explanations.  R did  express  her 
own  opinions  and  even  convinced  L at  one  point,  but  in  R's 
contradicting  L,  R was  much  briefer  than  L was  in  being 
convinced.  Thus,  L argued  mainly  with  herself,  while  R 
agreed  ('aha,"  "si,"  "mhm,"  Task  3Ds)  but  did  not  comment. 
Nevertheless,  both  contributed  to  solving  the  task  and 
maintained  some  interaction. 

R also  interacted  with  both  her  active  and  passive 
partners  on  task  four,  but  again  in  different  ways.  R 
contributed  more  to  the  conversation  with  N,  working  up 
one  story  together,  often  alternating  phrase  by  phrase, 
developing  what  the  other  said,  or  adding  the  next  part  to 
the  story. 
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Task  4 Ds 


(72)  R: 
N: 

R: 

N: 

R: 

N: 


aha 

claro  con  la  con  la  con  la  guia  de  la  senora 

de  la  senora  y ellos  a la  vez 
[?]  participaron 

aprendieron  si  como  como  se  debia  hacer  la  la 


R:  comida  aha 

N:  Y Y Y pues  salieron  de  del  compromiso 


[translation] 

R:  aha  of 

N:  of  course  with  the  guidance  of  the  woman 

R:  the  woman  and  they  at  the  same  time 
N:  participated 

R:  learned  how  how  they  should  make  dinner 

N - and 


R:  aha 

N:  then  it  all  turned  out  right 

R and  L also  interacted  to  make  various  versions  of  a story. 

But,  as  in  English,  L invited  R to  participate  and  yet 

answered  her  (L's)  own  questions,  e.g.: 

Task  4 Cs 


(73)  L:  pero  tu,  que  piensas,  yo  pienso  que  puede  ser 

que  [continues] 

[but  you,  what  do  you  think,  I think  that  it 
could  be  that] 

Both  contributed  to  the  task,  but  L dominated  by  giving  her 
versions  of  the  story  first  and  last. 

In  contrast,  there  was  less  interaction  in  task  five. 

As  in  English,  R and  N each  spoke  for  long  turns  with  little 
intervention  from  each  other.  R dominated  the  first  part  of 
the  conversation,  then  N took  over  and  proceeded  alone. 
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Both  presented  and  explained  ideas,  but  did  not  help  develop 
each  other's  ideas. 

The  same  was  true  for  R's  conversation  with  L for  the 
same  task,  although  this  time  because  of  L's  domination, 
even  stronger  here  than  in  English.  Here  L dominated  the 
conversation  completely.  She  overlapped  or  cut  R off 
eleven  times,  i.e.  most  of  the  times  R spoke  up.  When  R 
overlapped  with  L,  L persisted  and  R lost  the  floor.  R 
could  therefore  not  present  her  ideas,  much  less  discuss 
them.  The  single  idea  brought  up  by  R (physical  examina- 
tions) was  taken  over  by  L,  who  soon  moved  on  to  something 
else . 

Some  generalizations  can  be  made  about  Set  Two  Passive 
in  both  English  and  Spanish.  R's  interaction  was  low  with 
both  L and  N,  but  for  varying  reasons.  One  was  that  the 
speakers  worked  separately,  not  attempting  to  reach  a 
consensus.  Another  was  that  one  speaker,  usually  active  L, 
directed  the  conversation.  There  was  more  interaction  in 
Spanish  than  in  English,  but  the  overall  patterns  were 
similar . 

Set  Two  Active.  In  tasks  one  and  two,  J interacted 
well  with  both  active  and  passive  partners,  although  on  both 
tasks  J slightly  dominated  passive  N,  but  not  active  L.  The 
difference  was  more  noticeable  in  task  two  where  only  active 
L followed  up  on  details  and  persisted  until  she  had  the 
information  for  drawing  the  picture. 
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Task  2 G 

(74)  J:  draw  the  sweater 

L: 


bu-  but  what  kind  of  sweater, 


J:  no  no  eh 

L:  the  sweater  have  flower,  has  line  or  is 


J: 


the  sweater  is  white 


L:  white  or  or  black 

In  part  of  the  conversation  at  least,  L directed  J to 
stop  and  give  more  details  or  to  continue  on  to  the  next 
area  in  the  picture.  With  N,  J controlled  what  to  talk 
about  and  for  how  long. 

In  tasks  three,  four,  and  five,  there  was  excellent 
interaction  in  all  conversations.  All  three  speakers  were 
forceful  and  insistent.  All  three  discussed  different 
points  of  view  and  argued  back  and  forth,  often  completing, 
elaborating,  or  explaining  each  other's  ideas. 

Task  4 A (explanation) 

(75)  J:  they  surprise  her  daughter  and  found  the  party 

N:  * 

J: 

N:  because  they  arrive  three  days  after  that 

Task  4 B (disagreement) 

(76)  J:  I I am  not  in  agreement  with  you  because 


L: 


huh 


J:  she  she  has  a expected  [?]  expected  face 


L: 

J 

L: 


but  he  he  don't  seem  to  be  worried 


yeah 

no,  maybe 


J:  surprise  or  or  pay  paying  attention 

L : 
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Task 

4 A 

(77) 

J: 

N: 

J: 

N: 

J: 

N: 

J: 

N: 

Task 

4 B 

(78) 

J: 

L: 

J: 

L: 

N:  well,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  agree  in  that  she 


she  she  can 


have 


is  afraid 


The  conversations  were  not  balanced  when  L or  even  N 
dominated,  or  when  J tried  to  end  the  tasks  and  "dropped 
out . " 


In  Spanish,  there  was  more  interaction  and  more  bal- 
anced conversations.  As  in  English,  all  three  speakers  were 
forceful  in  presenting  their  opinions  and  arguing  against 
the  others'.  Here  are  some  examples  of  contrary  opinions, 
one  for  each  of  the  three  speakers. 

Task  3 Cs 
(79)  J: 

L:  ella  dice  que  es  el  padre  pero  no  tiene 

^ : pero  dice  que  solo  tiene  un 

L:  pruebas,  por  eso  dina  que- 

J:  anillo  que  [?]  entonces  (donde)  lo  obtuvo 

L: 

J:  [?]  , 

L:  pero,  piensalo  bien,  cual  tu  crees,  no, 
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[translation] 

J: 

L:  she  says  he's  the  father  but  has  no  proof, 

J:  but  she  says  that  she  only  has  a 

L:  therefore  I'd  say 

J:  ring  that  then  where  did  she  get  it 

L:  but,  think 

J: 

L:  about  it  well,  which  do  you  believe 

Task  3 Ds 

(80)  J:  yo  pienso  que  Adela 

N:  no  no  pero  es  que  fijate,  mira  aca 

J:  / 

N:  Clara  es  huerfana,  sin  embargo  Adela  tiene  a 

J: 

N:  sus  padres 

[translation] 

J : I think  that  Adela 

N:  no  no  but  it's  that  notice,  look  here, 

J: 

N:  Clara  is  an  orphan  however  Adela  has  her 

parents 

All  three  spoke  for  long  stretches  or  alternated  turns 
rapidly,  and  they  all  influenced  the  development  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  tasks.  The  only  noticeable  difference  in  pairs 
occurred  in  task  two,  where  J again  described  pictures  for 
her  partners  to  draw.  As  in  English,  L was  more  active  with 
J than  N had  been  in  getting  details  about  the  picture,  so 
that  L and  J had  more  interaction. 

In  general,  the  conversations  in  this  set  were  shorter 
than  those  in  Set  Two  Passive,  but  the  interaction  was 
higher  with  both  L and  N as  partners.  If  anyone  dominated 
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more  than  the  others,  it  was  L and  not  J,  who  had  the 
highest  proficiency  score  in  English  of  any  participant  in 
the  set. 

Set  Three  Passive  and  Active.  The  conversations  with  N 
and  L were  discussed  for  Set  Two,  focusing  on  R and  J.  L 
was  considered  the  most  active  of  the  class  by  both  instruc- 
tors, and  she  dominated  passive  R in  English  and  in  Spanish, 
and  to  a lesser  extent  active  J as  well.  N was  rated  less 
passive  than  R by  her  instructors,  and  in  fact  did  not  act 
like  the  other  passive  speakers  in  the  study.  Instead,  N 
often  took  control,  forcefully  insisting  on  her  views  with  R 
and  J.  As  a result,  N interacted  well  with  both  her  part- 
ners in  English  and  in  Spanish. 

General  Trends 

The  following  general  trends  can  be  seen  in  the 
patterns  of  interaction  of  the  three  sets. 

1.  The  highest  interaction  was  found  in  active-active 
pairs  where  the  participants  shared  the  same  language  and 
culture.  The  lowest  interaction  by  far  was  found  in  active- 
passive  pairs  where  each  speaker  had  a different  native 
language  and  culture. 

2.  Low  interaction  occurred  when  one  speaker  (usually 
the  active  one)  dominated  the  task  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  or  when  the  speakers  solved  the  task  separately. 
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3.  Exchanging  a very  passive  speaker's  partner  from  an 
active  to  a passive  did  not  ensure  that  interaction  would 
increase . 

4.  Interaction  was  higher  in  Spanish  than  in  English, 
although  the  overall  patterns  of  interaction  were  similar. 

5.  Active  and  passive  speakers  who  were  not  classified 
as  extreme  cases  (J  and  N)  exhibited  different  characteris- 
tics from  those  of  the  extremely  active  and  passive 
speakers . 

6 . Having  a two-way  task  did  not  ensure  good  inter- 
action or  balanced  conversations,  even  though  accomplishing 
the  task  should  work  best  by  pooling  the  information  dis- 
tributed between  the  speakers. 

7.  The  speakers'  style  influenced  interaction  as  much 
as  the  task  did.  Even  in  task  two,  active  speakers 
dominated  or  shared  control  with  their  passive  partners, 
even  though  the  passive  speakers  had  all  the  information. 

8.  All  the  Spanish-speaking  students,  regardless  of 
the  extent  of  interaction,  participated  extensively  in  all 
conversations . 

Discussion 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  interaction  parallel 
those  found  in  the  other  parts  of  this  study.  This  outcome 
is  not  surprising,  since  reaching  joint  decisions  depends  on 
the  participants'  ability  to  direct  conversations  and 
contribute  information.  A person  who  dominated  both  the 
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direction  and  content  of  the  conversations  also  tended  to 
make  the  decisions,  so  the  interaction  was  low.  This 
imbalance  occurred  in  active-passive  pairs  whose  members  had 
little  in  common.  Pairs  whose  members  shared  native 
language  and  culture  interacted  more.  But  the  highest  level 
of  interaction  occurred  in  pairs  whose  members  both  had 
active  speaking  styles  and  shared  the  same  native  language 


and  culture. 
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Table  1 . Time  on  Task 


ELI 


Set  One  Passive 

Task  1 A 

2 A 

3 A 

4 A 

Total 

Set  One  Active 

Task  1 A 

2 A 

3 A 

4 A 

Total 


T (P)  + H (A) 
15:00 
15:00 
14  : 12 
7:42 
51:54 

E (A)  + Y (P) 
13:20 
9:37 
9:43 
3:29 
36:09 


Task  1 B 

2 G 

3 B 

4 B 


Total 


T (P)  + K (P) 
9:20 
11:47 
7:40 
6:05 
34:52 


Task  1 B 

2 G 

3 C 

4 B 

Total 


E (A)  + M (A) 
5:54 
6:55 
8:31 
6:40 
28:00 


(continued) 
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Table  1.  Continued 


CRUCHI 

Set  Two  Passive 

English 

Task  1 A 

2 G 

3 A 

4 B 

5 B 

Total 

Spanish 

Task  1 Cs 

2 Cs 

3 Cs 

4 Ds 

5 Cs 

Total 


R (P)  + N (P) 

7:02 

15:00 

15:00 

15:00 

15:00 

67:42 

10:00 

10:00 

10:00 

7:03 

10:00 

47:03 


R 

Task  1 B 

2 A 

3 B 

4 A 

5 A 

Total 

Task  1 Ds 

2 Bs 

3 Ds 

4 Cs 

5 Ds 

Total 


(P)  + L (A) 

15:00 

15:00 

15:00 

10:00 

15:00 

70:00 

10:00 

10:00 

4:17 

8:52 

10:00 

43:09 


(continued) 
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Table  1 . Continued 


CRUCHI 

Set  Two  Active 


J (A)  + L (A) 

J (A)  + N 

English 

Task  1 A 

12:58 

Task  1 B 

11:48 

2 G 

15:00 

2 A 

15:00 

3 A 

8:32 

3 B 

10:25 

4 B 

7:18 

4 A 

9:44 

5 B 

10:56 

5 A 

15:00 

Total 

54:44 

Total 

61:57 

Spanish 

Task  1 Cs 

10:00 

Task  1 Ds 

10:00 

2 Cs 

10:00 

2 Bs 

10:00 

3 Cs 

8:24 

3 Ds 

3:27 

4 Ds 

2:46 

4 Cs 

4:26 

5 Cs 

10:00 

5 Ds 

10:00 

Total 

41:10 

Total 

37:53 

Set  Three  Passive 

N (P)  + R (P) 


Set  Three  Active 


L (A)  + J (A) 


N (P)  + J (A) 


L (A)  + R (P) 


NOTE:  The  information  for  Set  Three  Active  and  Set  Three 

Passive  can  be  taken  from  Set  Two  Active  and  Passive. 
This  is  true  for  all  parts  of  the  analysis. 


Table  2.  Summary  of  Speech  Production  Data 
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Table  3.  Summary  of  Conversation  Management  Data 


ELI 

Set  One  Passive 


Global 

Local 

Global 

Local 

T (P) 

2 

(15%) 

7 

(26%) 

T 

(P) 

1 

(20%) 

7 

(36%) 

H (A) 

11 

(84%) 

19 

(73%) 

K 

(P) 

4 

(80%) 

12 

(63%) 

Set  One  Active 

E (A) 

12 

(44%) 

10 

(58%) 

E 

(A) 

13 

(100%) 

46 

(97%) 

M (A) 

15 

(55%) 

7 

(41%) 

Y 

(P) 

0 

(0%) 

1 

(2%) 

CRUCHI 

Set  Two  Passive 

English 

Global 

Local 

Global 

Local 

R (P) 

4 

(66%) 

3 

(33%) 

R 

(P) 

0 

(0%) 

7 

(22%) 

N (P) 

2 

(33%) 

6 

(66%) 

L 

(A) 

8 

(100%) 

24 

(77%) 

Spanish 

R (P) 

5 

(50%) 

5 

(38%) 

R 

(P) 

5 

(45%) 

7 

(21%) 

N (P) 

5 

(50%) 

8 

(61%) 

L 

(A) 

6 

(54%) 

25 

(78%) 

Set  Two  Active 

English 

Global 

Local 

Global 

Local 

J (A) 

10 

(71%) 

14 

(41%) 

J 

(A) 

12 

(75%) 

25 

(96%) 

L (A) 

4 

(28%) 

20 

(58%) 

N 

(P) 

4 

(25%) 

1 

(3%) 

Spanish 

J (A) 

6 

(42%) 

18 

(47%) 

J 

(A) 

2 

(50%) 

22 

(61%) 

L (A) 

8 

(57%) 

20 

(52%) 

N 

(P) 

2 

(50%) 

14 

(38%) 

Set  Three 
Passive 

N (P) 

+ R 

(P) 

N (P) 

+ J 

(A) 

Set  Three 
Active 

L (A) 

+ J 

(A) 

L (A) 

+ R 

(P) 

Note:  This 

information  ’ 

broken 

down 

by  task  is  available  in 

Appendix  B. 
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Table  4 . Summary  of  Information  Presentation  Data 


For  each  task  below,  the  number  indicates  the  total 
number  of  informing  moves  in  the  three  categories: 

(1)  paraphrases  of  immediately  preceding  utterances  by 
the  other  speaker; 

(2)  information  obvious  from  the  context  or  the  task, 
reintroduced  information,  or  the  elaboration  of  previously 
mentioned  ideas; 

(3)  new  information,  opinions,  judgments  and  reasons. 


ELI 

Set  One  Passive 


T3Aa 

T 

(P) 

6 (14%) 

T3B 

T 

(P) 

15 

(55%) 

14:12 

H 

(A) 

36  (85%) 

7:40 

K 

(P) 

12 

(44%) 

T4A 

T 

(P) 

14  (31%) 

T4B 

T 

(P) 

19 

(57%) 

7:42 

H 

(A) 

31  (68%) 

6:05 

K 

(P) 

14 

(42%) 

Set  One  Active 

T3A 

E 

(A) 

68  (86%) 

T3C 

E 

(A) 

38 

(67%) 

9:43 

Y 

(P) 

11  (13%) 

8:31 

M 

(A) 

18 

(32%) 

T4A 

E 

(A) 

29  (72%) 

T4B 

E 

(A) 

63 

(67%) 

3:29 

Y 

(P) 

11  (27%) 

6:40 

M 

(A) 

30 

(32%) 

Summary  of 

Set 

One  Passive 

Total  Time 

T 

(P) 

20  (22%) 

Total  Time 

T (P) 

34 

(56%) 

21:54 

H 

(A) 

67  (77%) 

13:45 

K (P) 

26 

(43%) 

Summary  of 

Set 

One  Active 

Total  Time 

E 

(A) 

97  (81%) 

Total  Time 

E (A) 

101 

(67%) 

13:12 

Y 

(P) 

22  (18%) 

15:11 

M (A) 

48 

(32%) 

a'T3A'  refers  to  Task  3 A. 


(continued) 
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Table  4 . Continued 


CRUCHI 

Set  Two  Passive 


English 


T3B 

R 

(P) 

27 

(58%) 

T3A 

R 

(P) 

25 

(54%) 

15:00 

L 

(A) 

19 

(41%) 

15:00 

N 

(P) 

21 

(45%) 

T4A 

R 

(P) 

15 

(26%) 

T4B 

R 

(P) 

27 

(49%) 

10:00 

L 

(A) 

41 

(73%) 

15:00 

N 

(P) 

28 

(50%) 

T5A 

R 

(P) 

21 

(34%) 

T5B 

R 

(P) 

18 

(36%) 

15:00 

L 

(A) 

40 

(65%) 

15:00 

N 

(P) 

32 

(64%) 

Spanish 

T3Ds 

R 

(P) 

9 

(25%) 

T3Cs 

R 

(P) 

41 

(50%) 

4:17 

L 

(A) 

26 

(74%) 

10:00 

N 

(P) 

40 

(49%) 

T4Cs 

R 

(P) 

26 

(29%) 

T4Ds 

R 

(P) 

28 

(36%) 

8:52 

L 

(A) 

62 

(70%) 

7:03 

N 

(P) 

49 

(63%) 

T5Ds 

R 

(P) 

24 

(28%) 

T5Cs 

R 

(P) 

38 

(40%) 

10:00 

L 

(A) 

59 

(71%) 

10:00 

N 

(P) 

56 

(59%) 

Summary  of  Set  Two  Passive  in  English 


Total  Time  R (P)  63  (38%)  Total  Time  R (P)  70  (46%) 

40:00  L (A)  100  (61%)  45:00  N (P)  81  (53%) 

Summary  of  Set  Two  Passive  in  Spanish 


Total  Time  R (P)  59  (28%)  Total  Time  R (P)  107  (42%) 

23:09  L (A)  147  (71%)  27:03  N (P)  145  (57%) 


(continued) 
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Table  4 . Continued 


CRUCHI 

Set  Two  Active 


English 


T3A 

J 

(A) 

17 

(41%) 

T3B 

J 

(A) 

23 

(46%) 

8:32 

L 

(A) 

24 

(58%) 

10:25 

N 

(P) 

26 

(53%) 

T4B 

J 

(A) 

17 

(37%) 

T4A 

J 

(A) 

18 

(43%) 

7:18 

L 

(A) 

28 

(62%) 

9:44 

N 

(P) 

23 

(56%) 

T5B 

J 

(A) 

25 

(46%) 

T5A 

J 

(A) 

28 

(37%) 

10:56 

L 

(A) 

29 

(53%) 

15:00 

N 

(P) 

47 

(62%) 

Spanish 

T3Cs 

J 

(A) 

37 

(40%) 

T3Ds 

J 

(A) 

6 

(27%) 

8:24 

L 

(A) 

54 

(59%) 

3:27 

N 

(P) 

16 

(72%) 

T4Ds 

J 

(A) 

13 

(46%) 

T4Cs 

J 

(A) 

26 

(44%) 

2:46 

L 

(A) 

15 

(53%) 

4:26 

N 

(P) 

33 

(55%) 

T5Cs 

J 

(A) 

37 

(44%) 

T5Ds 

J 

(A) 

47 

(54%) 

10:00 

L 

(A) 

46 

(55%) 

10:00 

N 

(P) 

40 

(45%) 

Summary  of 

Set 

Two 

Active  in 

English 

Total  Time 

J 

(A) 

59 

(42%) 

Total  Time 

J 

(A) 

69 

(41%) 

26:46 

L 

(A) 

81 

(57%) 

35:09 

N 

(P) 

96 

(58%) 

Summary  of 

Set 

Two 

Active  in 

Spanish 

Total  Time 

J 

(A) 

87 

(43%) 

Total  Time 

J 

(A) 

79 

(47%) 

21:10 

L 

(A) 

115 

(56%) 

17:53 

N 

(P) 

89 

(52%) 

(continued) 
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Table  4.  Continued 


CRUCHI 

Set  Three  Passive  and  Active 

Set  Three  is  made  up  of  the  same  pairs  in  Set  Two, 
except  that  in  Set  Three  the  focus  is  on  passive  N and 
active  J.  Only  the  summary  will  be  given  here.  The 
previous  two  pages  provide  a breakdown  of  the  information  by 
task . 


Summary  of  Set 

Three 

Passive  in 

i English 

Total  Time 

N (P) 

96  (58%) 

Total  Time 

N 

(P) 

81 

(53%) 

35:09 

J (A) 

69  (41%) 

45:00 

R 

(P) 

70 

(46%) 

Summary  of  Set 

Three 

Passive  in 

i Spanish 

Total  Time 

N (P) 

89  (52%) 

Total  Time 

N 

(P) 

145 

(57%) 

17:53 

J (A) 

79  (47%) 

27:03 

R 

(P) 

107 

(42%) 

Summary  of  Set 

Three 

Active  in 

English 

Total  Time 

L (A) 

100  (61%) 

Total  Time 

L 

(A) 

81 

(57%) 

40:00 

R (P) 

63  (38%) 

26:46 

J 

(A) 

59 

(42%) 

Summary  of  Set 

Three 

Active  in 

Spanish 

Total  Time 

L (A) 

147  (71%) 

Total  Time 

L 

(A) 

115 

(56%) 

23:09 

R (P) 

59  (28%) 

21:10 

J 

(A) 

87 

(43%) 
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Table  5.  Summary  of  Interaction  Data 


ELI 

Set  One  Passive 


Informa- 

tion 

Question 

Short- 

Answer 

Question 

Ask 

Opinion 

Dis- 

agree 

T 

(P) 

10 

21 

2 

1 

H 

(A) 

64 

70 

6 

1 

T 

(P) 

16 

51 

1 

0 

K 

(P) 

14 

45 

0 

0 

Set 

One  Active 

E 

(A) 

43 

89 

3 

0 

y 

(P) 

0 

10 

0 

0 

E 

(A) 

17 

32 

1 

0 

M 

(A) 

5 

29 

0 

0 

CRUCHI 

Set  Two  Passive 
English 

R 

(P) 

3 

22 

0 

0 

N 

(P) 

4 

12 

0 

1 

R 

(P) 

4 

10 

0 

0 

L 

(A) 

20 

26 

6 

0 

Spanish 

R 

(P) 

3 

24 

0 

0 

N 

(P) 

7 

12 

1 

0 

R 

(P) 

1 

15 

0 

0 

L 

(A) 

14 

14 

2 

1 

Contra- 

dict 


0 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 

6 

3 


0 

0 

2 

3 


1 

1 


(continued) 


1 

1 
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Table  5 . Continued 


CRUCHI 

Set  Two  Active 


English 

Informa- 

tion 

Question 

Short- 

Answer 

Question 

Ask 

Opinion 

Dis- 

agree 

Contra 

diet 

J (A) 

9 

21 

0 

2 

4 

N (P) 

1 

6 

0 

3 

5 

J (A) 

13 

16 

0 

2 

6 

L (A) 

15 

30 

1 

2 

4 

Spanish 

J (A) 

5 

16 

0 

1 

3 

N (P) 

7 

20 

0 

0 

2 

J (A) 

6 

12 

0 

0 

5 

L (A) 

20 

20 

0 

0 

3 

Set  Three 

Passive 

N (P) 

+ J (A) 

N 

(P)  + R 

(P) 

Set  Three 

Active 

L (A) 

+ R (P) 

L 

(A)  + J 

(A) 

Note : For  Set  Three  Active  and  Passive,  check  the  above 

pairs  with  N (P)  and  L (A) . 


(continued) 
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Table  5.  Continued 


ELI 

Set  One  Passive 


T 

(P) 

34 

18% 

T 

(P) 

68 

53% 

H 

(A) 

147 

81% 

K 

(P) 

59 

46% 

Set 

One 

Active 

E 

(A) 

135 

93% 

E 

(A) 

56 

60% 

Y 

(P) 

10 

6% 

M 

(A) 

37 

39% 

CRUCHI 
Set  Two 

Passive 

English 

R 

(P) 

25 

59% 

R 

(P) 

16 

22% 

N 

(P) 

17 

40% 

L 

(A) 

55 

77% 

Spanish 

R 

(P) 

28 

57% 

R 

(P) 

17 

34% 

N 

(P) 

21 

42% 

L 

(A) 

32 

65% 

Set 

Two 

Active 

English 

J 

(A) 

36 

70% 

J 

(A) 

37 

41% 

N 

(P) 

15 

29% 

L 

(A) 

52 

58% 

Spanish 

J 

(A) 

25 

46% 

J 

(A) 

23 

34% 

N 

(P) 

29 

53% 

L 

(A) 

43 

65% 

Set 

Three  Passive 

English 

N 

(P) 

15 

29% 

N 

(P) 

17 

40% 

J 

(A) 

36 

70% 

R 

(P) 

25 

59% 

Spanish 

N 

(P) 

29 

53% 

N 

(P) 

21 

42% 

J 

(A) 

25 

46% 

R 

(P) 

28 

57% 

Set 

Three  Active 

English 

L 

(A) 

55 

77% 

L 

(A) 

52 

58% 

R 

(P) 

16 

22% 

J 

(A) 

37 

41% 

Spanish 

L 

(A) 

32 

65% 

L 

(A) 

43 

65% 

R 

(P) 

17 

34% 

J 

(A) 

23 

34% 

SECTION  IV 

SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


Results  of  the  Study 

Before  exploring  the  implications  of  this  study  for 
future  research  and  instruction,  I shall  review  the  overall 
results.  These  results  are  similar  in  all  sections:  for 

both  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects  and,  within 
the  qualitative,  for  conversation  management,  information 
presentation,  and  interaction. 

At  the  outset,  the  research  questions  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  When  paired  in  communicative  ESL  tasks,  do  active 
students  produce  more  speech  than  passive  students? 

2.  Does  active  and  passive  students'  speech  differ  in 
more  ways  than  quantity?  If  so,  what  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  each? 

3.  Do  active  and  passive  speakers  perform  differently 
with  active  or  passive  partners?  More  specifically,  do 
passive  speakers  participate  better  with  active  speakers  or 
with  other  passive  speakers? 

4.  Do  active  and  passive  speakers  exhibit  the  same 
characteristics  while  communicating  in  their  native  language 
as  they  do  in  English? 
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In  general,  the  results  of  this  study  yielded  the 
following  answers. 

1.  The  answer  to  the  first  two  research  questions  was 

affirmative.  Teachers'  intuitions  were  correct:  the 

students  they  classified  as  active  and  passive  performed 
differently  in  conversations.  Moreover,  the  difference 
between  active  and  passive  participation  was  manifested  not 
only  in  the  quantity  of  speech  produced  but  also  in  the 
manner  of  participation.  Active  students  dominated  conver- 
sations by  speaking,  managing,  informing,  and  imposing  their 
views  and  decisions  more  than  their  partners.  These  trends 
supported  the  thesis  that  students  who  are  classified  as 
active  and  passive  by  their  teachers  have  different  speaking 
styles . 

2.  The  answer  to  the  third  research  question  was 
negative.  Active  speakers  shared  rather  than  dominated 
conversations  with  other  active  speakers,  and  certain  active 
speakers  participated  much  less  with  an  active  partner  than 
with  a passive  partner.  Yet  it  was  not  the  case  that 
actives  participated  differently  quantitatively  and  qualita- 
tively on  all  of  even  most  tasks  depending  on  the  style  of 
their  partner.  The  same  was  true  for  passive  students.  On 
certain  tasks  a passive  student  managed  the  conversation  or 
contributed  information  more  with  the  passive  partner  than 
with  the  active.  But  on  other  tasks  with  passive-passive 
pairs,  the  speakers  solved  the  tasks  quickly  and  little 
management  or  information  was  presented.  As  for 
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interaction,  since  members  of  passive-passive  pairs  often 
solved  the  tasks  independently,  differences  in  partner  did 
not  usually  affect  joint  decision-making.  And  for  speech 
production,  passive  speakers  actually  produced  more  speech 
with  actives  than  with  other  passives.  This  may  have  been 
due  to  longer  conversations  with  actives,  but  the  fact  is 
intriguing.  Consequently,  there  was  no  strong  evidence  that 
either  active  or  passive  speakers  consistently  perform 
better  or  worse  depending  on  the  style  of  their  partner.  In 
sum,  active  and  passive  speakers  have  different  speaking 
styles  that  need  not  vary  with  changes  in  conversation 
partners . 

3.  The  answer  to  the  fourth  research  question  was 
affirmative.  Students  at  the  CRUCHI  in  Panama  performed 
similarly  in  conversations  in  English  and  in  Spanish.  On 
certain  tasks  the  active  member  of  an  active-passive  pair 
dominated  more  in  the  native  language  than  in  English. 
Similar  manners  of  participation  in  both  native  and  second 
language  add  support  to  the  notion  that  active  and  passive 
speakers  have  different  speaking  styles. 

In  addition  to  these  answers  to  the  research  questions, 
this  study  produced  the  following  results. 

1.  Active  speakers  used  similar  strategies  to  domi- 
nate, regardless  of  their  native  language,  culture,  sex, 
proficiency  score,  or  place  of  study.  Male  and  female 
active  students  at  both  the  ELI  and  the  CRUCHI,  from  Latin 
and  Arabic  cultures  and  with  proficiency  scores  ranging  from 
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43  to  70,  dominated  their  passive  partners  by  producing 
speech,  managing  conversations,  presenting  information,  and 
making  decisions  more  than  their  passive  partners  did. 

These  active  speakers  also  used  the  same  conversation 
strategies  to  control  the  conversations.  They  repeatedly 
interrupted  or  practically  ignored  the  passive  speakers; 
they  raised  their  voice  and  argued,  objected,  insisted,  and 
finally  won  out. 

2.  Speakers  maintained  similar  patterns  of  participa- 
tion through  all  tasks.  Active  speakers  tended  to  dominate 
their  passive  partners  in  all  tasks,  regardless  of  type. 
Two-way  tasks,  where  each  participant  had  information  the 
other  needed,  did  not  result  in  balanced  conversations  with 
active-passive  pairs,  contrary  to  common-sense  expectations. 
The  active  partner  dominated  these  tasks  by  every  measure 
used  in  this  study.  Even  in  one-way  tasks  where  the  passive 
member  had  all  the  information,  the  passives  at  the  ELI  were 
so  dominated  as  to  be  limited  to  responses  and  reactions. 
This  finding  contradicted  the  expectation  that  tasks 
requiring  equal  information  exchange  among  participants 
should  ensure  balanced  participation. 

3.  Proficiency  in  English,  by  itself,  was  not  a major 
factor.  The  active  students  at  the  ELI,  both  extremely 
dominant,  scored  higher  than  their  passive  partners  by 

16  points  between  E and  Y,  but  only  8 points  between  H and 
T.  Nevertheless,  H dominated  T just  as  much  as  E dominated 
Y.  At  the  CRUCHI , active  L easily  dominated  her  passive 
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partner  who  had  approximately  the  same  proficiency  score. 

In  fact,  L,  who  had  been  judged  most  active  by  her 
two  instructors,  scored  lower  than  any  other  participant  in 
the  study,  and  a full  17  points  below  her  active  partner 
J — the  largest  margin  in  any  of  the  pairs;  yet  L either 
dominated  J or  held  her  own.  Any  differences  that  might 
result  from  the  proficiency  of  speakers  remain  to  be  seen. 

4.  As  expected,  the  least  balanced  conversations  for 
all  parts  of  the  analysis  were  produced  by  active-passive 
pairs,  usually  due  to  the  active  speaker's  domination.  The 
most  balanced  and  successful  interactions  occurred  in  those 
active-active  conversations  where  both  participants  managed, 
informed,  and  discussed  each  other's  ideas  when  making 
decisions . 

5.  The  degree  of  domination  in  active-passive  pairs 
varied  in  all  areas  of  the  study.  It  was  most  noticeable  at 
the  ELI,  where  partners  had  different  native  languages  and 
cultures.  Less  domination  was  noticeable  at  the  CRUCHI , 
where  speakers  shared  native  language,  culture,  and  famil- 
iarity. There,  domination  occurred  more  in  the  pairs 
between  extremely  active  and  passive  participants.  The 

two  speakers  who  had  been  judged  less  active  and  passive 
than  the  other  two  did  not  manifest  the  same  charac- 
teristics. They  neither  dominated  nor  were  dominated 
consistently  for  all  partners. 

6.  The  participation  of  passive  speakers  at  the  ELI 
and  at  the  CRUCHI  differed.  At  the  ELI,  the  passive 
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speakers  in  active-passive  pairs  were  often  limited  to 
responding  and  reacting  to  the  active  speakers'  ideas,  at 
times  with  utterances  such  as  "yeah"  and  "uh-huh"  during 
long  stretches  of  conversation.  Even  with  passive  partners, 
passive  speakers  at  the  ELI  tended  to  speak  in  short  sen- 
tences and  phrases,  rarely  developing  topics  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  passive  speakers  at  the  CRUCHI . There, 
passive  speakers  were  also  dominated  by  their  active  part- 
ners, but  nonetheless  participated  extensively  by  contrib- 
uting information,  developing  ideas,  explaining  opinions, 
and  disagreeing  with  the  actives.  Although  the  actives 
usually  succeeded  in  imposing  their  own  criteria,  still, 
passives  at  the  CRUCHI  in  both  active-passive  and  passive- 
passive  pairs  took  advantage  of  the  conversations  to  develop 
their  speaking  skills.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
passive  speakers  at  the  ELI.  This  discrepancy  was  sur- 
prising, since  the  passive  students  at  the  CRUCHI  had  lower 
proficiency  scores  than  the  passives  at  the  ELI  (by  approxi- 
mately 10  points)  and  had  had  much  less  opportunity  for 
communicative  task  practice  in  class  or  application  in  the 
community . 


Discussion  of  Results 

All  in  all,  students  judged  active  and  passive  had 
distinctive  speaking  styles,  manifested  in  both  quantitative 
and  qualitative  aspects  of  conversation.  Students  tended  to 
maintain  their  styles  of  speaking  during  a variety  of  tasks 
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in  both  their  native  and  second  languages.  Active  students 
used  similar  strategies  to  dominate  conversations,  regard- 
less of  native  language,  culture,  sex,  English  proficiency, 
or  place  of  study.  Yet,  the  degree  of  domination  varied. 
More  domination  occurred  in  pairs  with  extremely  active  or 
passive  participants  who  did  not  share  native  language  and 
culture . 

According  to  these  results,  it  appears  that  speaking 
style  was  a major  factor  affecting  the  manner  of  participa- 
tion for  students  classified  as  active  or  passive.  However, 
given  the  complexity  of  the  phenomenon  and  the  variation  in 
the  results,  the  students'  patterns  of  participation  were 
probably  influenced  by  several  interacting  factors.  Among 
these  would  be  the  degree  to  which  the  speakers  were  judged 
active  and  passive,  and  whether  or  not  they  shared  a common 
native  language  and  culture.  Thus,  the  students  at  the 
CRUCHI,  who  did  share  the  same  native  language  and  culture, 
even  passives  with  low  proficiency  scores,  sustained  well- 
developed  conversations.  These  students  had  also  grown  up 
in  the  same  speech  community  and  were  accustomed  to  speaking 
with  each  other.  Perhaps  this  added  common  ability  facil- 
itated their  communication  in  English  as  well  as  in  Spanish 
and  evened  out  the  degree  of  domination  in  active-passive 
pairs.  It  may  also  be  a reason  why  all  participants  at  the 
CRUCHI  participated  extensively  and  produced  if  not  balanced 
at  least  well-developed  conversations. 
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Still  other  factors  may  have  influenced  how  students 
participated.  While  proficiency  and  task  type  also  may  have 
interacted  with  other  factors  to  contribute  to  the  variation 
obtained  in  the  results,  the  respective  importance  of  these 
factors  requires  extensive  further  study. 

Finally,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  pilot  study  was 
limited  to  a small  group  of  paired  participants  on  ESL  tasks 
in  areas  not  previously  explored  by  research.  Therefore, 
the  results  of  this  study  can  only  be  tentative  pending 
continued  explorations. 

Implications  for  Research  on  Negotiation 

In  the  introductory  section  of  this  report,  I reviewed 
several  studies  on  the  relation  between  task  type  and 
speakers'  patterns  of  participation.  In  those  studies,  the 
focus  of  interest  had  been  the  amount  of  negotiation 
measured  by  counting  the  number  of  comprehension  checks, 
confirmation  checks,  and  clarification  requests.  The 
theoretical  implication  had  been  that  these  moves  facilitate 
second  language  acquisition  by  encouraging  the  use  of 
synonyms,  paraphrases,  definitions,  explanations,  and  other 
types  of  restructuring  that  help  to  expand  the  learners' 
vocabulary  and  syntax.  The  researchers  had  found  that 
two-way  tasks  with  vital  information  distributed  among 
participants  (but  not  shared)  generated  more  negotiation 
than  nondirectional  discussion  tasks.  The  researchers  had 
concluded  that  these  tasks  are  ideal  for  students  to 
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(a)  acquire  language  through  negotiation,  and  (b)  acquire 
the  skill  of  negotiating,  which  they  can  later  apply  to 
other  communicative  encounters,  especially  with  native 
speakers.  One  of  the  researchers  (Pica,  1987)  went  on  to 
criticize  the  use  of  nondirectional  tasks  and  to  recommend 
the  use  of  two-way  tasks  instead. 

The  present  study  examined  students'  patterns  of 
participation  in  a broader  sense  than  negotiation.  However, 
some  of  the  results  have  implications  for  the  previous 
studies  of  negotiation,  as  I shall  try  to  show. 

Speech  modification  may  either  be  solicited  or  sponta- 
neous. Soliciting  moves  include  comprehension  checks  ("Do 
you  understand?"),  confirmation  checks  ("You  say  it's 
white?"),  and  clarification  requests  ("What  is  that?"). 

Spontaneous  moves,  which  are  not  thought  to  facilitate 
second  language  acquisition  in  the  same  manner  as  soliciting 
moves,  include  self-corrections  ("he  like  she  she  like  to 

sing"),'''  other-corrections  ("He  have  sweater/ 

/he  has  sweater, 

white  or  black"),  supply  ("she  has  foot  on  the/  / on 

/cushion/ 

cushion"),  self-paraphrase  ("a  bird,  like  a chicken,  you 

know,  fly"),  and  other  paraphrase  ("she  has  big  problem/ 

/ is 

in  trouble") . 


"Corrections"  refer  to  changes  in  the  language, 
especially  the  grammar.  No  claim  is  made  that  the  speaker 
does  so  intentionally,  or  even  that  the  speaker  or  listener 
is  aware  of  the  change. 
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In  respect  to  the  studies  mentioned,  the  data  from  the 
present  study  support  the  following  observations. 

1.  Soliciting  moves  were  much  more  frequent  in  one- 
and  two-way  tasks  than  in  the  discussion  or  story-telling 
tasks.  This  ratio  is  in  line  with  previous  research. 

2.  The  most  frequent  move,  on  the  average,  was  self- 
correction . 

3.  Not  enough  moves  were  recorded  to  indicate  how  the 
use  of  these  moves  differed  among  active  and  passive 
speakers  in  different  pairs.  The  only  generalization  I 
could  make  is  that  extremely  passive  speakers  (T  and  Y)  used 
them  less  than  their  active  partners  (H  and  E) . 

4.  Most  of  the  self-  and  other-corrections  supplied 
the  right  forms.  This  trend  was  also  found  in  previous 
research . 

5.  Evidence  that  speakers  were  aware  of  "correcting" 
was  provided  by  only  a few  cases.  Students  at  the  CRUCHI , 
especially  L,  often  said  "sorry"  when  self-correcting.  In 
the  majority  of  other  cases,  neither  speakers  nor  listeners 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  this  type  of  speech  modification. 

6.  Soliciting  moves  and  unsolicited  modifications 
(except  for  corrections)  were  common  in  both  English  and 
Spanish  conversations.  Evidently,  these  moves  do  not  need 
to  be  triggered  by  a lack  of  fluency,  grammar,  or  vocabulary 
in  a foreign  language. 

7 . Unsolicited  modifications  like  supplying  and 
paraphrasing  occurred  within  conversations  in  both  languages 
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in  contexts  even  where  there  was  no  evidence  of  a breakdown 
in  communication.  For  example,  a speaker  often  supplied  a 
word  (in  either  language)  that  the  other  speaker  already 
knew.  Such  unsolicited  modifications  did  not  help  the  other 
person  to  encounter  or  be  exposed  to  new  vocabulary  or 
grammar . 

8.  Soliciting  moves  often  occurred  with  breakdowns  in 
communication,  such  as  misunderstandings  or  confusions. 
However,  these  moves  did  not  usually  lead  to  explanations, 
definitions,  or  rephrasings.  Two  of  the  most  common  moves, 
comprehension  checks  and  confirmation  checks,  were  usually 
followed  by  "yeah"  or  other  short  expressions;  they  did  not 
provoke  more  detailed  exchanges  using  the  grammar  and 
vocabulary  that  should  facilitate  second  language  acquisi- 
tion . 

9.  On  the  one-  and  two-way  tasks,  short  phrases  and 
clauses  predominated,  the  tense  was  present,  and  the  topics 
were  descriptions  of  pictures.  Typical  utterances  dealt 
with  color,  size,  or  location  (expressed  mainly  in  preposi- 
tional phrases)  of  common  objects,  but  with  no  opinions, 

reasons,  or  judgments.  So,  little  further  information  was 
2 

developed. 


The  two-way  task  used  in  Doughty  and  Pica  (1986)  and 
Pica  (1987)  also  required  the  description  and  location  of 
objects , and  therefore  presumably  also  generated  the  same 
type  of  language  described  here.  While  more  creative 
two-way  tasks  can  be  used.  Pica  (1987:18)  admits  that  they 
are  "not  easy  to  design,  particularly  for  lower-prof iciency 
students."  1 
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10.  Finally,  soliciting  moves  (negotiation)  occurred 
extensively  in  one-  and  two-way  tasks,  but  were  not  often 
performed  equally  by  the  participants.  Especially  at  the 
ELI,  the  passives  in  the  pair  made  fewer  soliciting  moves 
and  more  reactions  than  the  actives  did.  The  few  soliciting 
moves  passives  did  make  were  limited  to  short,  often  one- 
word  utterances  or  expressions.  Therefore,  passives  pro- 
vided little  modified  input  for  actives,  and  the  input  the 
passives  received  was  not  elicited  by  their  soliciting 
moves.  Moreover,  evidence  did  not  indicate  that  having 
active  partners  helped  the  passives  to  learn  to  make  these 
moves.  Thus,  "high  negotiation"  tasks  with  active— passive 
pairs  need  not  get  all  participants  substantial  input  or 
provide  opportunities  to  acquire  skills  of  negotiating.  The 
primary  objectives  for  employing  this  type  of  task  were  thus 
not  fulfilled. 

Considering  these  observations  and  the  evidence  that 
the  interaction  in  two-way  tasks  depended  more  on  the 
speaking  style  of  the  participants  than  on  the  task  itself, 
we  must  question  the  claim  that  two-way  tasks  are  more 
conducive  to  second  language  acquisition  than  are  general 
discussion  tasks. 

Implications  for  Future  Research 

The  results  of  this  study  are  pertinent  to  future 
research  on  small  group  and  pair  work  in  general  as  well  as 
on  the  narrower  area  investigated  here. 
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Previous  research  has  focused  on  several  factors  in 
selecting  and  assigning  students  to  small  groups  or  pairs. 
These  factors  have  included  grade  level,  proficiency  in 
English,  age,  sex,  previous  education,  previous  study  in 
English,  and  time  spent  in  an  English-speaking  environment. 
My  own  results  indicate  that  the  student's  speaking  style  is 
another  variable  to  be  considered.  In  selecting  students 
for  research  on  small  groups  and  pairs,  we  should  determine 
if  any  are  judged  among  the  most  active  or  the  most  passive 
in  their  class  by  two  or  more  instructors.  If  the  inves- 
tigator uses  such  students  as  subjects,  these  tendencies 
should  be  considered. 

In  future  research  on  the  amount  of  negotiation 
elicited  by  different  tasks,  we  should  also  pay  attention  to 
active  or  passive  speaking  styles.  Two  complementary  lines 
of  fruitful  research  in  this  area  would  be  (a)  quantitative 
study  to  determine  which  participants  use  the  three  negotia- 
tion moves  during  ESL  tasks,  and  (b)  qualitative  study  to 
determine  how  different  participants  respond  to  these  moves. 
Further  research  should  investigate  whether  participation  in 
small  groups  and  pairs  helps  students  develop  their  ability 
to  produce  and  respond  to  negotiation  moves.  Research  in 
these  areas  can  greatly  clarify  the  role  of  negotiation  in 
second  language  acquisition. 

The  basic  questions  addressed  in  this  study  cannot  yet 
be  definitively  answered.  Nevertheless,  the  results  are 
suggestive  enough  to  warrant  more  research.  Of  particular 


interest  are  the  questions  that  emerged  here  but  were  not 
addressed  as  such.  Some  of  these  can  be  stated  as  follows. 

1.  Do  speakers  manifest  the  same  speaking  styles  with 
partners  of  the  same  native  language  and  culture  as  they  do 
with  those  of  a different  native  language  and  culture?  For 
example,  would  the  passive  Japanese  speakers  T and  Y be  as 
passive  in  conversations  with  active  Japanese  speakers  as 
they  were  with  the  active  Arabic  H and  the  active  Spanish  E 
E was  the  only  speaker  in  the  study  paired  with  partners  of 
the  same  and  different  culture  and  language,  but  with 
different  styles,  so  further  comparisons  cannot  be  drawn. 

2.  Do  speakers  with  native  languages  other  than 
Spanish  also  manifest  similar  speaking  styles  in  their 
native  language  and  in  English?  For  example,  if  H and  K 
accomplished  the  tasks  together  in  both  English  and  Arabic, 
would  they  manifest  similarities  in  speaking  styles  like 
those  observed  among  the  students  at  the  CRUCHI? 

3.  How  do  active  and  passive  students  interact  with 
students  not  judged  particularly  active  or  passive?  For 
example,  does  domination  by  very  active  speakers  still 
occur,  but  to  a lesser  degree? 

4.  Do  active  and  passive  speakers  use  the  same 
speaking  styles  when  communicating  with  native  speakers  of 
English  as  with  fellow  ESL  students? 

5.  Does  practice  in  small  group  and  pair  work  help 
active  and  passive  speakers  carry  on  more  balanced  inter- 
actions? Does  such  practice  encourage  speakers  to  develop 
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specific  skills  such  as  conversation  management  or  informa- 
tion presentation?  If  so,  what  types  of  activities  are  most 
useful? 

6.  Do  passive  speakers  learn  from  active  ones?  If 
practice  in  fact  helps,  do  passive  speakers  acquire  conver- 
sation skills  faster  when  paired  with  actives  or  with  other 
passives? 

7.  Since  speaking  styles  appeared  to  be  similar  in 
both  foreign  and  native  languages,  can  explicit  instruction 
about  conversation  skills  help  active  or  passive  speakers 
modify  their  speaking  styles?  If  so,  what  type  of  instruc- 
tion is  most  effective? 

Implications  and  Suggestions  for  ESL  Instruction 

The  results  of  a pilot  study  in  a new  area  of  research 
should  not  be  directly  applied  to  the  ESL  classroom  without 
reservation.  Suggestions  for  modifying  ESL  materials, 
techniques,  and  activities  must  be  based  on  more  extensive 
research  before  teachers  can  accept  them  with  confidence. 
Nevertheless,  the  present  popularity  of  small  group  and  pair 
work  on  communicative  tasks  makes  the  students'  patterns  of 
participation  an  important  issue  in  ESL  instruction  today. 
Therefore,  I shall  suggest  some  implications  of  this  study 
for  the  ESL  classroom  that  can  be  pursued  in  further 
research . 

Applying  the  results  of  this  study  to  the  ESL  classroom 
is  also  problematic  because  teachers  may  claim  that  clearly 
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recognizable  actives  and  passives  are  not  average  ESL 
students,  so  that  pairs  formed  by  these  students  are  atypi- 
cal. But  this  claim  does  not  really  hold.  All  the  students 
in  my  preliminary  study,  and  all  those  at  the  ELI  and  at  the 
CRUCHI  in  this  pilot  study,  belonged  to  the  same  respective 
classes.  Indeed,  the  frequency  with  which  extremely  active 
and  passive  students  are  found  in  ESL  classes  was  one  motive 
for  this  study.  When  students  in  such  classes  are  placed  in 
small  groups  and  pairs,  it  is  thus  likely  that  some  actives 
will  be  paired  with  passives. 

Implications  for  ESL  Instruction 

1 . Many  teachers  intuitively  try  to  prevent  active 
students  from  dominating  conversations  by  not  pairing  them 
with  passives.  The  results  of  the  study,  however,  suggest 
that  this  procedure  may  not  ensure  a stronger  role  for  the 
passive  speakers.  On  the  contrary,  passive  speakers  may 
receive  more  input  from  active  speakers,  and  if  the  conver- 
sations are  longer,  may  produce  more  speech  themselves.  Or, 
the  passive  speakers  may  try  to  emulate  their  active  part- 
ners and  thus  acquire  some  of  their  skills.  Therefore, 
active-passive  pairs  are  not  necessarily  to  be  avoided. 

2 . Two-way  tasks  have  been  developed  to  encourage  all 
the  members  in  small  groups  and  pairs  to  participate.  As  we 
have  seen,  however,  the  use  of  these  tasks  alone  does  not 
ensure  balanced  conversations. 
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3.  Communicative  tasks  of  various  types  are  common  in 
ESL  classrooms.  According  to  Krashen  (1982b),  participation 
in  these  tasks  is  the  best  way  for  students  to  acquire  a 
second  language.  However,  not  all  students  benefit  equally 
from  these  activities,  and  some  students  may  benefit  very 
little . 

4.  Students  with  passive  speaking  styles  may  be 
dominated  when  paired  with  active  partners,  and  may  be 
discouraged  from  participating  more  actively.  If  the 
student's  speaking  style  is  similar  in  both  English  and  the 
native  language,  participation  in  these  pairs  alone  may  not 
help  students  adopt  a more  active  style. 

5.  The  potential  of  the  instruction  of  specific 
conversation  skills  for  making  long-term  changes  in  stu- 
dents' speaking  styles  is  not  yet  known.  Nevertheless,  the 
possibility  should  be  thoroughly  examined. 

Suggestions  for  ESL  Instruction 

Pending  the  results  of  more  research,  I would  suggest 
the  following  procedures  for  small  group  and  pair  tasks  in 
the  ESL  classroom. 

1.  Teachers  can  pair  students  in  varying  combinations 
and  rearrange  these  daily  or  weekly.  In  this  way,  students 
will  participate  with  all  of  the  other  members  of  the  class 
and  be  exposed  to  various  speaking  styles. 

2.  Teachers  should  only  devote  one-third  to  one-half 
of  class  time  to  group  or  pair  work.  They  should  assign 
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students  a variety  of  different  tasks  in  the  three  main 
formats,  teacher-directed,  small  group,  and  pair.  Students 
should  thus  learn  to  participate  in  activities  that  require 
different  speaking  skills. 

3.  Teachers  should  pay  attention  to  students'  pro- 
tests. Students  who  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  small 
groups  and  pairs  should  be  allowed  to  work  with  the  teacher. 
To  compare  teacher-student  and  student-student  interaction 
in  these  groups,  the  conversations  can  be  audiotaped  and 
analyzed  later. 

4.  Finally,  teachers  can  instruct  students  on  specific 
conversation  skills  such  as  managing  conversations,  pre- 
senting information,  and  interacting  with  others  to  reach 
decisions.  At  advanced  levels,  teachers  can  give  students 
transcripts  of  conversation  for  analysis.  Teachers  can 
first  work  with  the  whole  class  on  improving  skills  and 
later  have  small  groups  or  pairs  continue  on  their  own.  The 
first  conversations  can  be  anonymous;  small  groups  and  pairs 
can  later  audiotape  their  own  interactions  on  various  ESL 
tasks  and  analyze  these.  Such  analysis  could  be  an  excel- 
lent follow-up  for  small  group  and  pair  work  on  advanced  ESL 
tasks . 


Second  Language  Acquisition  Theory  and  the 
Use  of  Small  Groups  and  Pairs 

In  the  introductory  section,  I explored  some  theoret- 
ical motives  for  taking  an  interest  in  negotiation  in  small 
group  task  work.  Negotiation  is  presumed  to  be  the  key 
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activity  whereby  speakers  elicit  comprehensible  input  and 
encounter  variations  in  grammar  and  vocabulary. 

Negotiation  is  in  turn  relevant  for  broader  theories  of 
second  language  acquisition,  especially  that  of  Stephen 
Krashen  (1982b) , who  emphasizes  communicative  interaction. 
Krashen's  input  hypothesis  was  outlined  in  Section  I. 

Another  key  hypothesis  is  the  distinction  between 
learning  and  acquisition.  This  hypothesis  postulates 
two  distinct  processes  for  attaining  proficiency  in  a second 
language.  In  the  learning  process,  students  consciously 
apply  rules  or  generalizations  of  a language  to  help  them  to 
use  it.  The  acquisition  process,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
conscious;  students  use  the  language  in  communicative 
activity  without  thinking  about  language  as  such.  For 
Krashen  as  for  those  who  studied  negotiation,  acquisition  is 
the  primary  process  for  attaining  language  fluency  and 
Proficiency.  Acquisition  can  be  encouraged  by  communicative 
tasks  where  students  have  a goal  for  the  task  and  are  not 
just  manipulating  the  language. 

Fundamental  to  Krashen's  hypothesis  is  his  claim  that 
the  two  processes  are  mutually  exclusive.  What  is  "learned" 
cannot  be  accessed  as  "acquired"  knowledge.  "Learned" 
knowledge  about  language  may  thus  not  help  students  become 
more  fluent  or  proficient  in  everyday  communicative  situa- 
tions, where  their  focus  or  attention  is  not  on  the  lan- 
guage. If  so,  formal  instruction  on  language,  whether  on 
rules  of  grammar  or  conversation  strategies,  may  have  little 


impact  on  students'  performance  in  realistic  interactions. 
This  hypothesis  is  not  only  controversial,  but  difficult  to 
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test . 

If  teachers  accept  the  acquisition/ learning  distinc- 
tion, they  will  emphasize  communicative  tasks  over  instruc- 
tion about  the  language.  If  they  accept  the  key  role  of 
negotiation,  they  will  also  emphasize  certain  types  of 
communicative  tasks  over  a broad  range  of  possibilities. 

The  question  is  whether  available  evidence  provides  adequate 
grounds  for  limiting  the  formal  instruction  of  language  and 
narrowing  the  content  of  ESL  instruction. 

This  question  is  all  the  more  important  when  increasing 
emphasis  is  placed  on  language  proficiency  as  a complex  set 
of  skills  that  must  all  be  developed.  Students  must  learn 
to  use  English  to  communicate  with  a wide  range  of  partners, 
topics,  formats,  situations,  and  goals.  Perhaps  students 
should  be  offered  a combination  of  (a)  specialized  instruc- 
tion focusing  on  grammar,  conversation  skills,  discourse 
strategies,  and  sociolinguistic  norms;  and  (b)  experience 
with  a variety  of  classroom  formats,  topics,  partners,  and 
task  types. 

These  suggestions  for  ESL  classroom  instruction  are 
also  relevant  for  a different  theoretical  approach  to  second 
language  acquisition:  an  information-processing  perspective 

(Chamot  & O'Malley,  1987;  Dechert,  1984;  McLaughlin, 

Rossman,  & McLoed,  1983)  . This  perspective,  which  also 
needs  more  support  from  research,  offers  several  advantages. 
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The  principal  advantage  is  that  the  distinction  between 
learning  and  acquisition  is  supplanted  by  one  between 
controlled  and  automatic  processing.  Controlled  processing 
requires  attention  and  cognitive  resources.  Here  the 
learner  deals  with  novel  phenomena,  for  example  a new  topic 
or  a new  type  of  task  or  format.  As  the  learner  becomes 
accustomed  to  these  phenomena,  they  require  less  attention. 
Little  by  little  each  phenomenon  passes  from  controlled 
processing  to  automatic  processing,  requiring  less  attention 
and  cognitive  resources.  The  learner  can  now  perform  the 
task,  develop  the  topic,  and  so  forth,  and  devote  more 
attention  to  further  novel  aspects  of  communication. 

An  information-processing  perspective  is  also  com- 
patible with  the  two  basic  suggestions  made  in  this  section: 

1 . students  should  receive  formal  instruction  focusing 
on  different  aspects  of  the  communication  process;  and 

2.  students  should  apply  their  skills  on  a variety  of 
tasks,  formats,  partners,  contexts,  and  communicative  goals 
designed  to  prepare  them  for  their  communicative  needs 
outside  the  classroom. 

This  perspective  also  needs  to  be  explored  by  further 
investigation.  More  and  varied  research  on  students' 
participation  in  small  groups  and  pairs  in  the  ESL  classroom 
can  provide  empirical  evidence. 

Which  theories  or  approaches  will  hold  up  best  in  view 
of  accruing  evidence  remains  to  be  seen.  But  a more  concen- 
trated confrontation  between  theories  and  evidence  will 
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certainly  be  helpful  in  judging  the  merits  of  instructional 
practices.  In  the  years  to  come,  the  benefits  of  this 
continued  confrontation  may  offer  an  auspicious  basis  for 
redesigning  second  language  education  in  more  perspicuous 
ways  than  have  been  feasible  in  the  past. 


APPENDIX  A 
SPEECH  PRODUCTION 


The  data  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  speech 
production  is  broken  down  here  into  T-units,  fragments, 
phrases,  and  words.  In  tabulating  the  data,  all  speech 
production  was  counted  except  self-repetitions  and 
expressions  such  as  "mhm,"  "ahah,"  "OK,"  "yes,"  and  "no." 
ELI 

Set  One  Passive 


Task  1 A 

T (P) 

+ H (A) 

Task  1 B 

T (P) 

+ K (P) 

T-Unit 

23 

80 

33 

42 

Fragment 

29 

31 

13 

6 

Phrase 

38 

42 

36 

9 

Word 

29 

23 

30 

11 

Total 

119 

176 

112 

68 

Task  2 A 

Task  2 G 

T-Unit 

44 

35 

58 

33 

Fragment 

21 

27 

21 

7 

Phrase 

27 

47 

20 

24 

Word 

25 

16 

8 

11 

Total 

117 

125 

107 

75 
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Task  3 A 


Task  3 B 


T-Unit  10 

Fragment  4 

Phrase  4 

Word  12 

Total  30 

Task  4 A 

T-Unit  17 

Fragment  7 

Phrase  6 

Word  6 

Total  36 


39 

13 

9 

6 

67 

37 

10 

5 

_2 

55 


21 

7 

4 

6 

38 

Task  4 B 

15 

10 

4 

1 

30 


16 

5 
0 

3 

24 

21 

6 
1 

_4 

32 


ELI 

Set  One  Active 


Task  1 A 

E (A) 

+ Y (P) 

Task  1 B 

E (A) 

+ M (A) 

T-Unit 

90 

7 

55 

46 

Fragment 

19 

7 

8 

7 

Phrase 

27 

45 

23 

23 

Word 

17 

33 

9 

9 

Total 

153 

92 

95 

85 

Task  2 A 
T-Unit 

75 

24 

Task  2 G 

6 

52 

Fragment 

9 

16 

1 

11 

Phrase 

42 

35 

8 

12 

Word 

25 

12 

12 

3 

Total 

151 

87 

27 

78 

Task  3 A 


Task  3 C 


T-Unit  89 

Fragment  30 

Phrase  8 

Word  4 

Total  131 

Task  4 A 

T-Unit  43 

Fragment  1 

Phrase  3 

Word  3 

Total  50 


16 

9 

5 

6 
36 

12 

3 

1 

_2 

18 


61 

10 

10 

11 

92 

Task  4 B 

57 

15 

12 

1 

85 


43 

10 

10 

_10 

73 

38 

17 

8 

_8 

71 


CRUCHI  (English) 

Set  Two  Passive  R (P) 


Task  1 A 

T-Unit  14 

Fragment  2 

Phrase  0 

Word  0 

Total  16 

Task  2 G 

T-Unit  62 

Fragment  18 

Phrase  22 

Word  6 

Total  108 


+ N (P) 

22 

0 

0 

0 

22 


16 

7 

32 

16. 

71 


R (P)  + L (A) 

Task  1 B 

38  74 

5 15 

8 9 

8 3 

59  101 

Task  2 A 

59  47 

13  10 

21  14 

3 8 

96  79 


Task  3 A 

T-Unit  28  26 

Fragment  1 5 

Phase  3 4 

Word  1 2 

Total  33  37 

Task  4 B 

T-Unit  35  19 

Fragment  13  9 

Phrase  5 6 

Word  1 2 

Total  54  36 

Task  5 B 

T-Unit  20  30 

Fragment  2 5 

Phrase  0 3 

Word  1 2 

Total  23  40 


Task  3 B 

30 

5 

6 

1 

42 

Task  4 A 

13 

5 

3 

1 

22 

Task  5 A 

30 

10 

5 

5 

50 


39 

5 

1 

5 
50 

37 

6 
3 
6 

52 

53 
10 

8 

_4 

75 


CRUCHI  (Spanish) 

Set  Two  Passive  R (P)  + N (P) 


Task  1 Cs 

T-Unit  58  38 
Fragment  5 7 
Phrase  17  22 
Word  4 3 
Total  84  70 


R (P)  + L (A) 

Task  1 Ds 


70  115 

3 5 

30  33 

6 4 

109  157 


Task  2 Cs 


Task  2 Bs 


T-Unit  108 

Fragment  8 

Phrase  31 

Word  5 

Total  152 

Task  3 Cs 

T-Unit  43 

Fragment  10 

Phrase  5 

Word  3 

Total  61 

Task  4 Ds 

T-Unit  25 

Fragment  9 

Phrase  10 

Word  0 

Total  44 

Task  5 Cs 

T-Unit  36 

Fragment  17 

Phrase  9 

Word  1 

Total  63 


13 

2 

21 

2 

38 

43 

6 

1 

0 

50 

47 

13 

5 

0 

65 

50 

10 

7 

_2 

69 


101 

7 
23 

5 

136 

Task  3 Ds 

23 

5 

2 

2 

32 

Task  4 Cs 

45 

8 
5 

0 

58 

Task  5 Ds 

29 

8 

14 

0 

51 


29 

1 

19 

4 

53 

34 

10 

1 

0 

45 

67 

16 

8 

_0 

91 

58 

18 

14 

_1 

91 
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CRUCHI  (English) 


Set  Two  Active 

J (A) 

+ L (A) 

J (A) 

+ N (P) 

Task  1 A 

Task 

1 

B 

T-Unit 

42 

58 

44 

30 

Fragment 

12 

16 

16 

11 

Phrase 

21 

19 

19 

10 

Word 

9 

5 

3 

0 

Total 

84 

98 

82 

51 

Task  2 G 

Task 

2 

A 

T-Unit 

59 

29 

57 

11 

Fragment 

27 

13 

32 

10 

Phrase 

26 

31 

11 

16 

Word 

3 

7 

8 

15 

Total 

115 

80 

108 

52 

Task  3 A 

Task 

3 

B 

T-Unit 

30 

28 

41 

30 

Fragment 

10 

7 

10 

9 

Phrase 

1 

3 

3 

3 

Word 

7 

2 

4 

5 

Total 

48 

40 

58 

47 

Task  4 B 

Task 

4 

A 

T-Unit 

15 

35 

18 

18 

Fragment 

6 

6 

1 

3 

Phrase 

8 

1 

0 

0 

Word 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Total 

31 

45 

22 

22 

149 


Task  5 B Task  5 A 


T-Unit 

30 

34 

36 

50 

Fragment 

7 

9 

5 

16 

Phrase 

0 

5 

2 

1 

Word 

1 

3 

0 

2 

Total 

38 

51 

43 

69 

CRUCHI  (Spanish) 

Set  Two  Active 

J (A) 

+ L (A) 

J (A) 

+ N (P) 

Task  1 Cs 

Task  1 Ds 

T-Unit 

71 

93 

80 

57 

Fragment 

2 

12 

7 

5 

Phrase 

40 

23 

27 

27 

Word 

1 

3 

3 

4 

Total 

114 

131 

117 

93 

Task  2 Cs 

Task  2 Bs 

T-Unit 

86 

30 

109 

20 

Fragment 

13 

6 

14 

3 

Phrase 

22 

26 

19 

24 

Word 

3 

5 

0 

1 

Total 

124 

67 

142 

48 

Task  3 Cs 

Task  3 Ds 

T-Unit 

43 

66 

14 

20 

Fragment 

15 

20 

5 

7 

Phrase 

15 

16 

4 

5 

Word 

4 

2 

0 

1 

Total 

77 

104 

23 

33 

Task  4 Ds 


Task  4 Cs 


T-Unit 

10 

12 

28 

28 

Fragment 

3 

9 

4 

11 

Phrase 

1 

5 

1 

4 

Word 

1 

0 

3 

1 

Total 

15 

26 

36 

44 

Task  5 Cs 

Task  5 Ds 

T-Unit 

29 

44 

48 

39 

Fragment 

18 

20 

14 

10 

Phrase 

7 

15 

8 

2 

Word 

2 

6 

1 

1 

Total 

56 

85 

71 

52 

APPENDIX  B 

CONVERSATION  MANAGEMENT 


The  results  of  the  analysis  of  conversation  management  are 
broken  down  here  into  global  (G)  and  local  (L)  moves  for 
each  task. 

ELI 

Set  One  Passive 


T 

(P) 

+ H 

(A) 

T 

(P) 

+ K 

(P) 

G 

L 

G 

L 

- 

G 

L 

G 

L 

Task  1 A 

0 

2 

2 

7 

Task 

1 

B 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Task  2 A 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Task 

2 

G 

0 

2 

2 

8 

Task  3 A 

0 

2 

3 

7 

Task 

3 

B 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Task  4 A 

_2 

_1 

_6 

_2 

Task 

4 

B 

_1 

1 

_2 

_0 

Total 

2 

7 

11 

19 

Total 

1 

7 

4 

12 

2 t One  Active 

E 

(A) 

+ Y 

(P) 

E 

(A) 

+ M 

(A) 

G 

L 

G 

L 

G 

L 

G 

L 

Task  1 A 

4 

17 

0 

0 

Task 

1 

B 

6 

5 

3 

0 

Task  2 A 

5 

19 

0 

0 

Task 

2 

G 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Task  3 A 

3 

8 

0 

1 

Task 

3 

C 

3 

4 

5 

3 

Task  4 A 

_1 

_2 

_0 

_0 

Task 

4 

B 

_2 

_0 

_6 

_0 

Total 

13 

46 

0 

1 

Total 

12 

10 

15 

7 

151 
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CRUCHI 


Set  Two  Passive 
English  R 
G 


Task 

1 A 

0 

Task 

2 G 

0 

Task 

3 A 

0 

Task 

4 B 

4 

Task 

5 B 

_0 

Total 

4 

Spanish 

G 

Task 

1 Cs 

0 

Task 

2 Cs 

0 

Task 

3 Cs 

0 

Task 

4 Ds 

2 

Task 

5 Cs 

_1 

Total 

5 

(P)  + N (P) 

L G L 

0 10 

3 0 1 

0 14 

0 0 1 

_0  _0  _0 
3 2 6 

L G L 

2 0 2 

2 0 1 

1 14 

0 3 1 

_0  _1  _0 
5 5 8 


R 

G 

Task  1 B 0 
Task  2 A 0 
Task  3 B 0 
Task  4 A 0 
Task  5 A __0 
Total  0 

G 

Task  1 Ds  0 
Task  2 Bs  1 
Task  3 Ds  2 
Task  4 Cs  2 
Task  5 Ds  __0 
Total  5 


(P)  + L (A) 

L G L 

0 0 8 

1 0 6 

5 3 7 

0 3 0 

-A  _2  _3 

7 8 24 

L G L 

3 2 12 

1 0 2 

3 14 

0 12 

_0  _2  _5 

7 6 25 
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CRUCHI 

Set  Two  Active 


English 

Task  1 A 
Task  2 G 
Task  3 A 
Task  4 B 
Task  5 B 
Total 


J (A)  + L (A) 

G L G L 


6 

0 

2 

1 

1 


4 

2 

7 

0 

1 


10  14 


2 

0 

0 

1 

_i 

4 


6 

4 

2 

1 

_7 

20 


Spanish  G L G L 

Task  1 Cs  1 8 1 3 

Task  2 Cs  3 5 0 4 

Task  3 Cs  1 4 56 

Task  4 Ds  0 0 0 2 

Task  5 Cs  _1  _1  2 5 

Total  6 18  8 20 

Set  Three  Passive 

N (P)  + R (P) 

Set  Three  Active 


J (A) 


J 

G 

Task  1 B 4 
Task  2 A 0 
Task  3 B 4 
Task  4 A 1 
Task  5 A 3 
Total  12 

G 

Task  1 Ds  0 
Task  2 Bs  1 
Task  3 Ds  1 
Task  4 Cs  0 
Task  5 Ds  _0 
Total  2 

N 

L 


(A)  + N (P) 

L G L 

9 0 0 

8 0 1 

7 3 0 

0 10 

_2  _0  _0 

25  4 1 

L G L 

5 0 8 

7 0 3 

5 2 3 

1 0 0 

_4  _0  _0 

22  2 14 

(P)  + J (A) 

(A)  + R (p) 


L (A)  + 


APPENDIX  C 

INFORMATION  PRESENTATION 

The  informing  moves  for  each  task  are  broken  down  into 
three  types  from  least  to  most  informative: 

1.  paraphrases  of  immediately  preceding  utterances  by 
the  other  speaker; 

2.  information  obvious  from  the  context  or  the  task, 
reintroduced  information,  and  the  elaboration  of  previously 
mentioned  ideas; 

3.  new  information,  opinions,  judgments,  and  reasons. 


ELI 


Set  One  Passive 
Task  3 A 
Type  1 
2 
3 

Total 
Task  4 A 
Type  1 
2 
3 

Total 


T (P)  + H (A) 


0 0 

3 26 

3 JLO 

6 36 


0 0 

5 15 

_9  16 

14  31 


Task  3 B 
Type  1 
2 
3 

Total 
Task  4 B 
Type  1 
2 
3 

Total 


T (P)  + K (P) 

0 0 

6 8 

_9  _4 

15  12 


0 0 

7 3 

12  11 

19  14 
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Set  One  Active  E (A)  + Y (P) 


Task  3 A 

Type  10  0 

2 25  3 

3 42  _8 

Total  68  11 

Task  4 A 

Type  10  1 

2 9 2 

3 20  _8 

Total  29  11 


E (A)  + M (A) 


Task  3 C 

Type  10  0 

2 20  10 

3 12  _ 8 

Total  38  18 

Task  4 B 

Type  11  1 

2 21  6 

3 £1  23 

Total  63  30 


CRUCHI 

Set  Two  Passive  R (P)  + L (A) 


English 
Task  3 B 

Type  10  0 

2 18  6 

3 _9  13 

Total  27  19 

Task  4 A 

Type  101 

2 3 13 

3 L2  £7 

Total  15  41 


R (P)  + N (P) 


Task  3 A 

Type  10  0 

2 15  3 

3 12  21 

Total  25  21 

Task  4 B 

Type  10  0 

2 4 2 

3 23  26 

Total  27  28 
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Task  5 A 


Type  1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

15 

3 

11 

24 

Total 

21 

40 

Spanish 
Task  3 Ds 


Type  10  0 

2 7 11 

3 _2  15 

Total  9 26 

Task  4 Cs 

Type  10  0 

2 1 15 

3 25  42 

Total  26  62 

Task  5 Ds 

Type  10  0 

2 9 15 

3 15.  £4 

Total  24  59 


Task  5 B 

Type  10  0 

2 7 4 

3 11  28 

Total  18  32 


Task  3 Cs 

Type  14  0 

2 15  10 

3 22  30 

Total  41  40 

Task  4 Ds 

Type  10  0 

2 3 8 

3 25  ±1 

Total  28  49 

Task  5 Cs 

Type  10  0 

2 8 2 

3 30  54 

Total  38  56 
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CRUCHI 

Set  Two  Active 
English 
Task  3 A 
Type  1 
2 
3 

Total 
Task  4 B 
Type  1 
2 
3 

Total 
Task  5 B 
Type  1 
2 
3 

Total 
Spanish 
Task  3 Cs 
Type  1 
2 
3 


(A) 

+ L (A) 

Task  3 B 

0 

0 

Type  1 

11 

8 

2 

_6 

16 

3 

17 

24 

Total 

Task  4 A 

0 

2 

Type  1 

3 

6 

2 

14 

20 

3 

17 

28 

Total 

Task  5 A 

0 

1 

Type  1 

1 

10 

2 

24 

18 

3 

25 

29 

Total 

Task  3 Ds 

0 

0 

Type  1 

11 

30 

2 

26. 

24 

3 

37 

54 

Total 

J (A)  + 


1 

7 

15 

23 


0 

1 

17 

18 


1 

3 

24 

28 


0 

2 

4_ 

6 


N (P) 

0 

8 

.18 

26 

1 

1 

21 

23 

0 

3 

44 

47 

0 

7 

_9 

16 


Total 


158 


Task  4 Ds 
Type  1 
2 
3 

Total 
Task  5 Cs 
Type  1 
2 
3 

Total 

CRUCHI 

Set  Three  Passive 


0 

2 

n 

13 

0 

7 

30. 

37 


0 

1 

14 

15 

2 

8 

36 

46 


Task  4 Cs 
Type  1 
2 
3 

Total 
Task  5 Ds 
Type  1 
2 
3 

Total 


1 

0 

25 

26 

1 

3 

43 

47 


N (P)  + J (A) 


N (P)  + 


L (A)  + R (P) 


L (A)  + 


1 

1 

31 

33 

1 

5 

34 
40 


R (P) 
J (A) 


Set  Three  Active 


APPENDIX  D 
INTERACTION 


The  interaction  moves  are  broken  down  into  five  types: 
information  questions,  short-answer  questions,  requests  for 
opinions,  expressions  of  disagreement  and  contradiction. 


ELI 

Set  One  Passive  T (P)  + H (A) 


Task  1 A 

Inform.  Q.  6 32 

Short-A.  Q.  13  31 

Ask  Opin.  0 0 

Disagree  0 0 

Contradict  _0  _0 

Total  19  63 

Task  2 A 

Inform.  Q.  0 24 

Short-A.  Q.  5 37 

Ask  Opin.  0 0 

Disagree  0 0 

Contradict  _0  _0 

Total  5 61 


T (P)  + K (P) 

Task  1 B 


12 

37 

0 

0 

_0 

49 


Task  2 G 


0 

9 

0 

0 

£ 

9 


2 

23 

0 

0 

_0 

25 


12 

22 

0 

0 

_0 

34 


159 


160 


Task  3 A 

Inform.  Q.  3 

Short-A.  Q.  2 

Ask  Opin.  2 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  _0 

Total  7 

Task  4 A 

Inform.  Q.  1 

Short-A.  Q.  1 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  1 

Contradict  _0 

Total  3 


Task  3 B 

6 2 

1 4 

3 0 

1 0 

_1  _0 

12  6 

Task  4 B 

2 2 

1 1 

3 1 

0 0 

_3  _0 

9 4 


ELI 

Set  One  Active 
Task  1 A 

Inform.  Q. 
Short-A.  Q. 
Ask  Opin. 
Disagree 
Contradict 
Total 


E (A)  + Y (P) 


17  0 

65  9 

3 0 

0 0 

_0  0 

85 


E (A) 

Task  1 B 

4 

23 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

_0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

_0 

0 

M (A) 

2 

13 

0 

0 

0 


9 


28 


15 
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Task  2 A 

Inform.  Q.  16 

Short-A.  Q.  17 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  _0 

Total  33 

Task  3 A 

Inform.  Q.  8 

Short-A.  Q.  3 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  _0^ 

Total  11 

Task  4 A 

Inform.  Q.  2 

Short-A.  Q.  4 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  _0 

Total  6 


Task  2 G 

7 2 

1 0 

0 0 

0 0 

_0  _0 

8 2 

Task  3 C 

6 1 

5 4 

0 0 

0 0 

_6  _3 

17  8 

Task  4 B 

0 0 

3 12 

0 0 

0 0 

_0  _0 

3 12 


0 

0 

0 

0 

_0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

_0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

JO 

0 
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CRUCHI 

Set  Two  Passive  English 

R (P)  + 


Task  1 A 

Inform.  Q.  0 

Short-A.  Q.  0 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  _0 

Total  0 

Task  2 G 

Inform.  Q.  0 

Short-A.  Q.  16 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  _0 

Total  16 

Task  3 A 

Inform.  Q.  0 

Short-A.  Q.  3 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  _0 

Total  3 


P)  R (P)  + L (A) 

Task  1 B 

2 1 

1 5 

0 0 

0 0 

_0  _0 

3 6 

Task  2 A 

1 7 

8 15 

0 0 

0 0 

_0  _0 

9 22 

Task  3 B 

0 3 

0 1 

0 0 

0 0 

JL  _2 

1 6 


n (: 

o 

o 

o 

o 

_o 

o 

4 

10 

0 

0 

_0 

14 

0 

1 

0 

1 

_0 

2 
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Task  4 B 

Inform.  Q.  2 

Short-A.  Q.  3 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  _0 

Total  5 

Task  5 B 

Inform.  Q.  1 

Short-A.  Q.  0 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  _0 

Total  1 


CRUCHI 

Set  Two  Passive  Spanish 

R (P)  + 


Task  1 Cs 

Inform.  Q.  2 
Short-A.  Q.  11 
Ask  Opin.  0 
Disagree  0 
Contradict  0 


Task  4 A 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

_0  _0 

0 0 

Task  5 A 

1 9 

1 5 

0 6 

0 0 

_l  _1 

3 21 


) R (P)  + L (A) 

Task  1 Ds 

0 4 

4 2 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

JO 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

_0 

0 

N (P 

0 

3 

0 

0 

_0 


Total 


13 


3 


4 


6 
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Task  2 Cs 

Inform.  Q.  0 

Short-A.  Q.  9 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  _0 

Total  9 

Task  3 Cs 

Inform.  Q.  1 

Short-A.  Q.  0 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  1 

Total  2 

Task  4 Ds 

Inform.  Q.  0 

Short-A.  Q.  1 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  _0 

Total  1 


Task  2 Bs 

0 7 

9 7 

0 0 

0 0 

_0  _0 

9 14 

Task  3 Ds 

0 0 

0 3 

0 0 

0 1 

-1  _o 

1 4 

Task  4 Cs 

1 3 

2 2 

0 2 

0 0 

_0  __1 

3 8 


2 

7 

0 

0 

_0 

9 

2 

1 

1 

0 

_1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

_0 

1 
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Task  5 Cs 

Inform.  Q.  0 
Short-A.  Q.  3 
Ask  Opin.  0 
Disagree  0 
Contradict  _0 
Total  3 


CRUCHI 

Set  Two  Active  English 

J (A)  + 


Task  1 B 

Inform.  Q.  5 

Short-A.  Q.  8 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  __0 

Total  13 

Task  2 A 

Inform.  Q.  1 

Short-A.  Q.  10 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  _0 

Total  11 


Task  5 Ds 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

_0  _0 

0 0 


P)  J (A)  + L (A) 

Task  1 A 

8 3 

7 2 

0 0 

0 0 

_0  _0 

15  5 

Task  2 G 

4 6 

1 25 

0 0 

0 0 

_0  _0 

5 31 


2 

1 

0 

0 

_0 

3 

N (] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

_0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

_0 

5 
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Task  3 B 

Inform.  Q.  2 

Short-A.  Q.  1 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  _4 

Total  7 

Task  4 A 

Inform.  Q.  0 

Short-A.  Q.  0 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  _(^ 

Total  0 

Task  5 A 

Inform.  Q.  1 

Short-A.  Q.  2 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  2 

Contradict  _0 

Total  5 


Task  3 A 

0 2 

2 1 

0 0 

1 2 

_2  _JL 

5 6 

Task  4 B 

0 2 

2 0 

0 1 

1 0 

_1  _1 

4 4 

Task  5 B 

1 2 

4 2 

0 0 

0 0 

_3  _2 

8 6 


0 

0 

0 

1 

_2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

_0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

_3_ 

7 
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CRUCHI 

Set  Two  Active  Spanish 

J (A)  + 


Task  1 Ds 

Inform.  Q.  4 

Short-A.  Q.  12 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  _0 

Total  16 

Task  2 Bs 

Inform.  Q.  1 

Short-A.  Q.  3 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  _0 

Total  4 

Task  3 Ds 

Inform.  Q.  0 

Short-A.  Q.  0 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  1 

Contradict  1 

Total  2 


) J (A)  + L (A) 

Task  1 Cs 

2 4 

5 3 

0 0 

0 0 

_0  _0 

7 7 

Task  2 Cs 

0 8 

3 12 

0 0 

0 0 

_0  _0 

3 20 

Task  3 Cs 

4 4 

0 4 

0 0 

0 0 

_4  _3 

8 11 


N (P 

1 

8 

0 

0 

_0 

9 

5 

9 

0 

0 

_0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

_2 

2 
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Task  4 Cs 

Inform.  Q.  0 

Short-A.  Q.  1 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  __0 

Total  1 

Task  5 Ds 

Inform.  Q.  0 

Short-A.  Q.  0 

Ask  Opin.  0 

Disagree  0 

Contradict  _2_ 

Total  2 


Task  4 Ds 

0 3 

2 1 

0 0 

0 0 

_0  _0 

2 4 

Task  5 Cs 

0 1 

2 0 

0 0 

0 0 

_1  _0 

3 1 


0 

2 

0 

0 

_0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

_0 

2 
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